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This bibliography haa beeti compiled part of a continuing series designed 
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Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 



^Allen, J«?rrjfX. 

PERSUASIC^N 'THROUGH SELF- CON FRONT A- ' 
TION: ^AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF. 
VALUE, ATTITUDE, AND BEHAVIOR CHANGE 
INITIATED BY INTERPERSONAL AND MASS 
MEDIA » 



Amatuzzl, JLos6ph Ralph 
TELEVISION AND THE SCHOOL: PROCE- 
DURES FOR ANALYSIS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Anderson, Joann Clarke 

YOUNG CHILDREN'S ABILIIT TO ISOLATE , 
NUTRITIONAL ELEMENTS IN A TELEVISION 
COMMERCIAL, TUEIR KNOWLEDGE OF AflD 
THEIR PARENTS' ATTITUDES TOWARD "NU- 
TRITION, DENTAL HEALTH AND THE EF- 
FECTS OF SUGAR CONSUMPTtOR 



l^hn, Adele K. 

CHANGES AND CONTINUITIES IN THE 
TRANSITIONAL STATUS OF BRIDE INTO 
WIFE: 'a CONTENT ANALYSIS OF MiDAL 
MAGAZINES. 1967-1977, THE DECADE, v 
OF THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 

B^rbatsis, Gretchen Lynda Schoen ^ 
INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION BEHAVIOR 
IN COAMERGIAL TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 

BArkin, Steve Michael ^ 
THE MAKING OF A PUBLIC: A PARTICI- 
PANT OBSERVATION STUDY OF AUDIENCE 
FORMATION IN A GUBERNATORIAL PRIMARY 



Blakley, Stewhrt William 
CANADIAN PRIVATE BROADCASTERS AND 
THE REESTABLISHM^NT OF A PRIVATE 
BROADCASTING NElVOKK 

Blau, Robert Tyler 

THE EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 93-107, THE 
SPORTS ANTIBLACKOUT L^W, ON THE VALUE 
OF THE NATIONAL FDOTfeALL LEAGUE'S 
TELEVISION RIGHTS 

Buerkel-Rothf uss, Nancy Louise 
MEDIATING EFFECTS- OF TELEVISION VlOj 
LENCE THROUGH CURRICULUM INTERVENTION 

Busterna, John Charles* \7 
CROSSOWNERSHIP AND THE MARKETPLACEf 
OF IDEAS: DIVERSITY OF OPINION ON^ 
NATIONAL POLITICAL ISSUES 

C«nnon, Hugh McKinley 

AN EMPIRICAL COMPARISON OF DIRECT 

A^D INDIRECT METHODS OF MATCHING 

MEDIA AUDIENCE, TO TARGET MARKET ' 

MEMBERSHIP 

Collart^^Marle Ethel 
INSTRUCTIONAL BEHAVIORS: A DESCRIP- 
TIVE STUDY OF FILM FESTIVAL WINNERS 
AND NON- WINNERS IN THE HEA-LTH, MEDI- 
CINE, AND SAFETY CATEGORY, 1974-1977 
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C^ltrotnV^Daniel Joseph 
MEDIA AND THE AMERICAN MIND: "EHE 
INTELLECTIJAL. AND CULTURAL RECEP^ipN 
OF MODERN COMMUNICATION, 1838-1965 ' 



Dates, Jannette Lake / 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF DEMOGRAPHIC 

VARIABLES AND RACIAL ATTITUDES TO 

AIX)IlEscE^^r perceptions of black 

TfiWISION CHARACTpS , 

■ . ■• 

DpKay, Charles Frederick • 
THE DEMAND FOR CABLE TELEVISION IN 
URjbAN XARKETS 
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Eastman, Harvey Albert 

CORRELATES OF CHILDREN'S RESPONSES^ 

TO An AFFECTIVE TELEVISION AND PRINT 

PACKAGE DESIGNED TO REDUCE SEX-ROLE 

STEREOTYPING 

El^enstock, Barbara Ann 
TELEVISION AS A SOURCE *0F CAREER 
AWAR^kpSS FOR CHILDREN: EFFECTS OF 
SEX ANN) SEX ROLE PREFERENCES 

Elmore, Garland Craft 
CIV^CTERISTICS OF FIVE TYPES OF 
DEPARTMENTS WHICH GRANT THE BACHE- 
LOR'S DEGREE WITH A MAJQ^ EMPHASIS 
IN TELECOMMUNICATION: 
SION-FILM 
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Enos, J. Clive, III 

PUBLIC ACCESS CABLE TELEVISION IN 

NEW YORK CITY: 1971-75 > . 



Halght', Timothy Robinson 

THE MASS MEDIA AND PRESIDENTIAL ' 

POPULARITY' 1.961-T1976 ' - 

I 

' Hart, Garrett Stephen . ' 
A STUDY TJO ASSESS THE EFFECTS OF A 
TELEVISION PROGRAM WHICH ^ENFORCES ' 
POSITIVE IMAGES OF THE ELDERLY 0N^<^ 
THE PUBLIC'S IMAGE OF THE ELDER^ * 

Hays, Robert Efirl, II \ 
TEL^ISION-NEWSPAPER CREDIBILITY: 
AN EXP ERIMEffTAL study' 

llermann, PeterlWaye 

THE EFFECT- OF DIALECT ON THE PERSUA- 
SIVENESS OF A RADIO ADVERTISEMENT 

Hof acker, Kris tine Heidi 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE "DONAHUE" SHOW 

FROM 1967 TO 1978 

Howell, David James » ' 
PATTERNS OF SE/QUENCE, REDUCTION^ 
FIELD SIZE AND DIR^lCTIONALf TY IN 
THE EDITED FILMS OF WHITE MALE 
ADOLESCENTS 



. Jackson- Beeck, Marilyn 
MASS MEDIA EXPOSURE 'AND 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 



IVIDUAL 



Fay, .Jam^s Paul 

T0WARD A GALBRAITHIAN VIEW 0? THE 
"FILM INDUSTRY": AN ANALYTICAL MODEL 

, Fbote, Joe Stephen 
COORIENTATION IN THE NETWORK TELEVI- 
SION NEWSPROCESSING SYSTEM; COVER- 
AGE OF THE •UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES ^ 



Jurney, ' Larry Louie 

LOCAL CHURCH USE OF CABLE TELEVISION: 
m EVALllATIVE DESCRIPftoN OF SELECTED 
/EXAMPLES \ ^^ 

Keegan, Carol A. V^ , v 

"OVER EASY": A CRITICAL CASE ^TUDY 
OF THE EVALUATION OF A GOAL-DIRECTED 
TELEVISION PROGRAM 



Gold8chmid£, Douglas Djani,el 
JOINT- GOODS, PUBLIC GOODS AND TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS J A CASE STUDY OF THE 
ALASKAN TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



Keeter, Charles Scott 

TELEVISION, NEWSPAPERS, AND THE BASES 

OF CHOICE IN AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL • 

ELECTIONS 
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Larson, Allan David 
INTEGRATlOr^ ^ND ATTEMPTED INTEGRA- 
TION BETWEEN THE MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELE\tISION INDUSTRIES ^THROUGH 1956 

Lashner,_ Marilyn' Auerbach 
THE CHJLLING EFFECT OF A WHITE 
HOUSE ANTI-MEBIA ASSAULT ON POLITI- 
CAL COMMENTARY IN NEHvORK TELEVISION 
NEWS PROGRAMS: COMPARISON OF NEWS- 
PAPER AND TELEVISION VIOOROUSNESS 
DURING THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION 

Leung, Wal- Yin 

NEWS FL(^W BETWEEN THE UNIT.ED STATES 
AND ASIA \^ 

Lev ins on, Paul 

HUMAN REPLAY: A THEORY OF THE EVO- 
LUTION OF MEDIA 

Marecek, Miriam Anna 

STORY FILMS: CRITERIA FOR THEIR USE 
tti THE EARLY CHILDHOOD LAIJGUAGE ARTS 
PROGRAM 



Meehan, Diana Marjorie, 
AN INTERPRETIVE COMMUNICATK^N STUDY 
OF IMAGES AND ROL*ES OF WOMEN IN SE- 
LECTED -SITUATION COMEDIES FROM 1950 
TO .1975 



Meyrowltz, Joshua 

NO SENSE OF PLACE: A THEORY ON THE 
^IMPACT OF ELECTRONIC MEDIA ON ^SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE AND BEHAVIOR 



Onunkwo, Christopher Anaso Bonface 
THE RQJ.E OF COST AND FUNCTION IN. THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF sI'ECIALTY ADVERIl'IS- 
ING , / 

Ostroif, David Hovard 
TELEVISION NEWS AND POLITICAL €AM- 
Vpaigns: a PARTJCIPANT-OBSERVATION ■ 
STUDY -OF COVERAGE' OF THE 1978 OHIO 
GOVEfijJpR'S RACE IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Otieno, Jowi ' " • 

THE PERCEIVED EFFECTS OF TELfiVISED 
VIOLENCE ON CHILDREN: A SURVEY OF 
ADULTS* PERCEPTUAL OPINION 



Peelot, Sharon 
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CONTENT AND STRUCTURAL^COt^^EimONS 
IN PRINT ADVERnSEMEN^sNf^D TH&IR 
RELATION TO BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 
IN THE AMERICAN CULTURE 

Price, Stephen Seymour 
THE GROWTH OF ALL-NEWS RADIO: PAR- 
TICIPANTS' PERCEPTIONS OF WCBS 



Raucher, Steven Ala;n 
AN ANALYSIS OF SENSATIONALISM IN 
NETWORK TELEVISION NEWS COVERAGE , 
OF VIOLENT EVENTS 

Rojaa, Carlos Jorgq 
.THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARENTAL 
TV, VIEWING PATTERNS, PARENTAL INFlIJ- 
ENCE, AND CHILDREN'S TV VIEWING PAT- 
TERNS 
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Miller, Janice Jame? 
AUDIENCE RESEARCH FOR PUBLIC TELE- 
VISION: AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 

Moore, Barbara Ar\n . ' 

'syndication of first-run television 
progratjming : its development and^ 

current STATUS ♦ 
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Roth, Louie Boiasac, Jr. 
A STUDV of academic ACHIEVEMENT IN 
TERMS OF TELEVISION! VIEWING PRAC-^ 
TICES ' . 

■1 ■ 

I 

Rowland, Willard Daniel, Jr. 
THEl POLITICAL vAND SYMBOLIC USES OF 
EFFECTS: A SOCIAL HISTORY 6f IN- 
QUIRIES INTO VIOLENCE* ON TELEVISION 
AND THE POLITICAL LEGITIl^TION OF ' 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS RESEMCH 




Selnow, Gary W, 

A STUDY THE RgLATIOHSHIP BETWEEN 
TELEVISIOi^ EJCPOSURE ANDyLAl^GUAGE AC- 
QUISITION OF pre~sch6ol children 

Stack, Robert Thomas 
COMPARA'PIVE ADVERTISING: A DETER- 
MINATION OF EFFECTS ' 

Steel» William Edward 
A SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS TELEVISION 
BROADCASTING IN THE LOS ANGELES 
METROPOLITAN AREA AND PROPOSALS 
FOR. CHANGE: NEW STRATEGIES ^-OR . ' 
MAINLINE CHURCHES > ' " 

., *. f- 
Stroman, Carolyn Alma 
RACE, PUBLIC OPINION,- AND PRINT 
MEDJA COVERAGE 

Tarbox, Norman Carlyle 

THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC TELEVISION IN . 

TJIE STATE OF UTAH 

Walther; A. Ruth 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN jCHILDREN'S TElI^vFsiON VIEW- 
INg HABITS AND. THEIR^EHAVIORS IN 
UNSTRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 

'Watt, Marilyn Stahlka 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS THE ROLES. OF 
WOMEN IN A LOCAL MEDIA INDUSTRY 

Wlmant Alan Russell 
TELEVISION. ADVERTISING TO CHILDREN: 
^POSUkE EJ-FECTS AND PARENfl'AL 
INFLUENCE ' 




P«IWIUASION»THJWUGH SKLF^CONFRONTATION: AN KX^ 
PKRlMtlNTAL STUDY Or VALUE, ATTITUDE, AND 
BUHAVIOR CHANGE INITIATKD BY INTERPERSONAL AND 
MASS MEDIA Onlor No 7916066 

ALLEN, Jerry L., Fh.D. Southern Illinois Unlvoislty at Car- 
bondal«, 1979. 2!tpp. Major Profviaor: Dr-. Kolth R. Sundcrn 

Ai thoae who stucWf cummiinieatlon bogan to i^bandon single 
•timulua HtiidloB of attltudcH and behavior, Milton Rokcach pre- 
•cnt«d evidence lydlcatln^f thit iDiig-term changes In valuefl, 
attltudeli, and bohHvior could bo achieved during a single ex- 
porlmvntal sesHlon Involving self -confrontatloi). Through ob- 
jective feedback about their own and significant others* values, 
pemona developed ftelf-dlssatlsfactlon with their value pri- 
orities which culminated In changes In valutas, attitudes, and 
behavior. ^ * = 

The experiment reported here was umlortaken In ^n effort 
to replicate Rokcach's experiments; to oxanilne the effect that 
manipulation of specific terminal values has on the 18 terminal 
values generally; aj)d to deter mine' whether the sel f -confronta- 
tion -proce dure Is channel lH)und. 

Results were tabulated on 136 subjects. After completli^ 
the Hokeach terminal value scale, three experimental groups 
received a Ui lef Helf-cun(rontatlonal message, and were asked 
to Indicate f Ither satlsfiictlon or dissatisfaction with their 
original ranking of the taiget values Freedom and Equality. 
Subjects were also asked to Indicate their attitude toward civil 
rights, and their level of satisfaction wMbthc 18 terminal 
values generally. Control subjects did i\)t receive the stimulus 
message, or the measures of satlsfactlon\and dissatisfaction. 
Terminal values and attitudes were checked In posttests at In- 
tervals of two, folir, nnid sbc weeks. Over! behavioral compli- 
ance was measured by responses to a lot/er soliciting NAACP 
menobtrshlp. 

Subjects who became dissatisfied jiflth their ranking of either 
Freedom or Equality Increased their ranking significantly more 
than did those subjects who remained saltlsfled with their Orig- 
inal ranktim:, and *<KUch Increases \^re not channel -bound. Self- 
dissatlefactton l^d to changes In targeted ternilnal values re- 
gardless of the channel. However^ the television dhannel did 
produce less dissatisfaction with P'reedom. Dissatisfaction with 
specific terminal values was not found to result In gcner^U dis- 
satisfaction with terminal values. Changes In attitude and be- ^ 
havlur were not significant. Nevertheless, value theory and 
the research which U1uis stimulated hold many interesting Im- 
plications for those who study human communication. 



T6LKVISION AND THE SCHOOt,: PROCEDURES FOR 
ANALYSIS AND IMPLICATIONS' FOR CUFUUCULUM 
DEVELOPMFNT Order No. 7924579 

r 

XMATU7ZI. Joseph Ralph, Kd,D. Columbia University Teach- 
ers College, 1979. 207pp. Sponsor: Gary A. Griffin 

The school as the dominant Institutional mode of formal ed- 
ucation has, for the most part, shunted the medium of television 
to the margins of its Instructional programs. There are cer- 
tainly those teachers who are actively using instructional tele- 
vlflon series to complement their lessons. Few, however, 
are systematically linking t<!0lr lessons to the thousands of 
hours children devote to ttie medium in the home. There are 
fewer who recognize the medium as an alternate mode of com- 
munlcatioh ancf education. This study explores ways In which 
elemerttary and secondary schools can best utiliiie the medium 
of television wttlch is a major influence it the llv^s of chlldrAi 
and adolescents. x f 



The purposes of the study are: (1) to explore how elemen- 
Ury und secondary schools can effectively address the riiedlum 
^ of television as a delivery system, tis a subject of study, and 
.as a means ofeducatlon and communication; (2) to identify the 
instructional strengths and weakness^a of toloviBlon In the 
classroom; (3) to report on ways in which educators have 
linked students* home viewing to school actjvitieaf. (4) to pro- 
pose a higfi school curriculum which enables students to de- 
relop critical viewing skills in organizing, analysing, compre- 
hsnc^ing, and evaluating television thoy viewat home; and (SHo 
present sthool television production strategies which enable 
students to reinforce critical viewing skills by communicating 
|[hrough the medium. 

The Initial procedure of the study involved a comprehensive 
review of the literature on television In terms of its impact on 
children and its utilization in schools. Three OVoad areas of 
television utilization emerged from this review. 

First, instructional television is examined in terms of Its 
content, source, and utilization strategies within conventional * 
school curricuHi. Procedures for dotermhiing the quality of 4 
Instructional television series and progranis are also included; ' 

Secondly, the study exaniines educational movements, re- 
views instructional materials and proposes strategies In using 
children's home television Viewing within the school's instruc- 
tional programs. The section concludes with a proposed high 
school television curriculum whfch is designed to promote the 
acquisition of critical viewing skills. 

School productions comprise the third major area of televi- 
sion utilization. -The study reports on the state of the art and 
presents strategies which suggesJt how teaeliers and studenU 
can effectively comiftunicate through the medium. The treat- 
ment of school television productions concludes with a discus- 
sion of presXjnt and future educational uses of cable television. 

The study doncludes with recommendations for further re- 
ssarcl) and educational' practice and reports on events which 
occurred while carrying out the study, 'il 



^?LM^KSi^\^K'^ ABILITY TO ISOLATE NUTRlTIof^AL ' 

SinwT P^L TELEVISION COMMERCIAL, THEIR 

KNOWLEDGE OF AND THEIR PARENTS' AT'llTUDES TO- 
WARD NUTRITION, DENTAL HEALTH AND THE EFFECTO 
OP SUGAR^ CONSUMPTION ^ Orde^r No. 7926710 

ANDERSON,- Joann Clark, Ph.D. The Florkia State Univer- 
Slty^isr79. 129pp. Major Professor: Dr. Naijcy Douglas ^ 

Industry guidelines reflulre at least one audio mention and 
one video depiction of a breakfast food in a nutritional setting 
This investigation studied the extent of recall four and eight 
year old children had of the nutfltlonal elements in a conuner- 
clal meeting those voluntary guidelines. Further it Investl- 
gated the knowledge those children were able to orally ex- 
press regarding nutritional and dental health along with their ' 
ability to express deleterious effects of sugar consumption 
and its relation to dental and nutritional fiealth. Using a sam- 
ple of 83 children, this study sought to determine whether the 
variables of age, socio-economic stiitus (SES),- and/or race 
Influenced the verbal expressions of »thlldren on these major 
topics Because children are. Influenced by parental attitudes. ■ 
this study further sought to determine parental attitudes re-- 
garding nutrition and dental health practices of their children 
and whether those parental expressions were in^nced bv 
race, age of child, or SES. ' 

Data were collected uslpg Focud Group Research a Qualita- 
tive data collection technique. Elghty-three four and eight year 
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children front tho Tallahassoo a|c» wore grouped ho- 
mcni«n«ou»ly into 16 groups by ;Mte» race, and SKS 

Each group vlewec( ;* color vldoo recording of a svigarod 
o«real cominerclul luul wore then naked to reonll What th^y 
had Man. During the renuilnlng portion of the aesslon, using 
prlmury and secondary probes, responses wtMc elicited by the 
reanarcher und obtjorvod hy tomv certified elementary Jeach- 
• r«. These^four obawveis we're trained and used to provide 
consensual vatldatloj^ Data on part^nlal attitudes were col- 
lected usln^ a questionnaire dUtrllnited to the pareot» of all 
group participants. 

In this sample, one out of five nutritional eieiuent.s of a 
sugared cereal commercial viewed once we/e recalled by 
four yeiir oldd and three out of five by thd^ght year'olda. 
Four year old.s as a whole were unable ttV ex^)res3 the de- 
letexlous effects of sugar. Eight year oKts tended to express 
ttie nfg;itlve effects while offering contAdlctory statements 
regarding their avold:ince of rfweets. Parents expressed both 
awareness and concent that their chll/iren purchased and con- 
sumed sweeps but offered no soK^Hok to tho problem. From a 
total of four foo<{ groups, four y^i^/ olds averaged 2.6 In their 
responses to nutritional probes while eli^ht year olds referred 
to an average of 3.4 food groups, in resi^onso to dental ques- 
tions, from a total of five dental elements, four year olds re- - 
ferred t6*m average of 2.0 and eight year olds 3.5. 
* Of tfie variables considered - age, SES, and race - differ- ' 
entlatlon of responses appeared to be most rol;>ted to age. 
Parental attitudes differed only slightly when compared by 
SES Of race. 



1NTEI«PERS(»IAL QOMMUNlCATlON BEHAVIOR !l4 COM- 
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CHANGES AND CONTINUITIES IN THE TRANSmONAL 
STATUS OF BRIDE INTO WIFE: A CONTENT ANALYSIS 
or BRIDAL MAGAZINES. 1967-1977 THE DECADE OF • 
THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENT Order No. 79237(to 



Professor Charles Wlnlck 



BAHN, Adele K., Ph.D. City University of New Yorfc, 
436pp. Adviser: 

content sinalysls of bridal magazines was carried^out to 
explore the Influence of the medU as agents of socialization » 
\ for individual rolea and family life. The i^ain^ focus was on 
chAngee and continuities In special aspects of the tru^sitlonal 
•tatus of bride Into wife presented both implicitly anaj^'^xplicitly 
In theMdvertlsements and Articles of the magazines. Bridal 
mafazlnes from 1962 to 1977. were reviewed, a period that in^^ 
eluded the decade of the women's movement. The analytic cri^ 
terim involved both a detailed description of actual changes in 
the status of women during the period covered and the stated 
/ foiils of the Women's movement* A cross-cultural element In- 
volved comparisons of British, French, and Italian magazines. 

Variables of analysis Includefl sex roles, sexual behavior, 
division of household tasks, fashion, ^concepts of beauty, di- 
vorce » and women and work. It ws^s determined that the magii- 
Btnes are read by a plurality of brides and their families and . 
that the content of both articles and afivertisements contained 
•pecific role prescriptions, values, and proposed life styles. 
, While changes were found in-spme of the variables, con- 
tlnaities were more significant, particularly continued omis-" 
slons or muted atte^itlon to aspects of women's lives such as 
cmreer plani^ing and work. The importance of advertising as 
it buttressect the media in presenting Images, roles, and life 
styles was clearly determined* 



BARBATSIS, Gretchen Lynda Schoen, Ph,D. 
Minnesota, 1979. 184pp. 
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While prevloue reeearch Indlcafes sex role stereotyplnf 
In television programming, analyses have been based on gmn- 
•ral considerations. Analysis at a more specific level, such 
'as interpersonal communication behavior, appears to be mi 
important extension of previous research^ 

Symbolic interaction theory as well as transactional theory 
provide a theo^retlcal perspective for this Investigation of the 
medium as It relates to possible effects on the t>^havlor of 'the 
viewer. Symi>olic interaction theory suggests that the dev^l* 
opment of "self (Mil-concept) IS dependent on cues from the 
environment. Transactional theory sugfests that television 

may be seen as an environment thr<>ufH which aiMndlvtdual 
receives cues InUhe form of expectations of behavior. 

Sex role stereotyping may be accomplished through mes- 
sages of dominance or submission that one receives or that 
one Is expected to send. From this perspective, patterns of. 
Interpersonal comnlVmlcatlon In television programming are , 
examined for the relatioitship between se^ of the sender and 
the receiver and the types of control message that is sent or 
received. ^ ^ » * 

Analysis is based on a san^ple of prime time, soap opera 
and Saturday morning children's programming randoml^^ se^ 
lected from an eight week viewing period In the'^rlng sesMh 
of 1977, Messages sampled In each program are those oc- 
curring every 20 seconds in the half-hour programs and those 
occurrlin^ every 40 seconds fh the hour prografins. Using the 
. Relational Communication Analysis Instrument developed by ^ 
Erlckson and Rogers messages zte coded for the forma^t* re- 
sponse mode^ andVontrol dimension of the li^teractlon. In addi- 
tion, each message Is coded for the demogrgphlc characteris- 
tics of the* sex, age, race and occupation of the speake rhuid the . 
receiver. Analysis is based on a cross-tabulatic^ analysis of 
speaker-repelver sex according to format, response mode and 
control dimension of the messages: 

The results of^e study suggest that television program- 
ming Is^t providing a diversity of models of sex role com- ih 
municattt^n behaviors. Males predominate In the amount of 
messageVxent and received, a(id the masculine communioa- 

SLon style of asserting dominance characterises the majority 
f the messages «f or both males and feimsdes. The dlstortloh 
is the greatest in childreri's programming, although neither 
prime time or soap opera programming provide models of 
:>effective Interpersonal communication behavior. # 
Further study of the television environment (Inoludlng 
analysis of the non-vjerfoal components of the messages), the . 
viewer'f conceptualisation of that environment, and the rela- 
tionship of that conceptualization to self 4concept Is necessary ' 
* kwfore generalizations about the effects of the medium on se^ 
role behavior can be made. 



tSb making A PUBLIC: A PARTICIPANT OBSER- 
VATION STUPY hj AUpifNCt FORMATION !N A GUBER^ 
N NATORIAL primary Order No. '/92245b 

BARKIN, Steve Mlrtuel. Ph D. The Ohio State University* 
1*79. 2^9|)p. AdvUer: ProfcMHor Gm)dwln norqulst 

HUtorlcally, ntudles of political campaigns aM communica- 
tion procesi^ed have viewed the * audience as iiynonymous with 
thtf tUctorate, arbody of m^ssag^-recolverB for whom appeals 
kr# tailored and constructed. George Gorbner has obAerved^ 
how«T«r, thj^ through modern mass communication, audiences 
th«na*«tveii hiay be constructed: 'The rovolutlonafy aspect of 
modern mass communication ks Its 'public -making' ability: 
that I* the ability to form historically new- bases for collective 
thought and uctlon quickly, cmitlnuously, and pervasively across 
J boundaries of time, space, aiid culture,** The present study 
examines this process In the 1978 primary eampalgn of 
Rlchard*F. 'Celeste, a candidate for the Democratlo nomliw- 
tlon for governor In Ohio. 

* Data were gathered through pai'tlclpant observation; the 
resMrcher s^ ved as a volunteer "press assistant" In the 
CWIdst^ campaign organization for e^ht months. The method^ 
ology Is allied ti^ phen6menologlcal sociology, particularly the 
, work of Alfred Scfiutz. In a phenomenologlcal perspective, 
participant observation Is employed as a means of understand-' 
Ing a phenomenon by experiencing It, by entering a research 
settling as a ''cultural stranger/*' 

Throughout the study, the researcher found that the public 
Identity of the candidate was subject to continuing negotiation 
and adapt;<tlon- -wlihln his own campfilgn organization. To be 
$urf, the Celeste staff was engaged In * Image politics" --the 
cons(^lous effort to unite campaign theme, Issues, timing, and 
media approach -^to produce a particular kind of candidate for 
particular groups of voters. Celeste used demographic sur- 
veys anc^ a te«im of media advisers. Yet the process of Image- 
making was more (entatlyo and Imprecise than accounts such 
as McGlnniss* The Selling of the President 1968 would suggest. 

Despite clearly stated campaign **goals,** *obJectlverf," and 
^tMks/ campaign strategy worked Itself out Us a rjosponae 
to problems within the orginizatlon ajid Events outside It. The 
nature of the Images changed over a period of eight mt^nths, as 
did the nature of Celeste's desired audi^ice. Cultivated by 
the mass media, that audience linked more than 400,000 indi- 
viduals who gave Celeste the Democratic nomination In June, 
r The pu'blic Identity of the candidate and his audience had 
been negotiated In a process of human communication. Each ' 
had been soclaljy constructed w-lthln a matrix of time, errqr, 
opportunity, iuid events.* Candidate and audience are thus sym- 
biotic -mutually constructed, the two are mutually dependent. 
Celeste evolved a persona in the campaign by m;iklng supposi- 
tions about the audience and how he might motivate it, by re- 

\spondlng 4o events, by talking to his staff, by reading the news- 
papers, by receivlt^g praise and criticism. As the candidate 
constructed the audience, the audience •m.ide'* the candidate. 



CANADIAN PRIVATE BROADCASTERS AND THE RELSTAB-^ 
, ' LI6HMENT OF A fRIVATK BROADCASTING NETWORK ^ 

r Order No. 7925115 

^ BLAKLEY, Stewart William, Ph.D. The University of Mlch- 
lgaii» 1979. 230pp. Chairman: Edgar E. Wllfis 

Canadian broadcasting started as a private commercial en- 
terprise before attracting the attention of the Canadlap govern* 
msnt. By 1929» the Alrd Commission detailed hoOHClanadlun 
broAdcaatIng could be put on a public basl« and 1932 the 
C«iMull;in Radio Broadcasting Commission (C.R.B.C.) fulfilled 
S6ms of the Alrd recommendations. The C.R.B.C. expropri- 
jttsd necessary private stations and dismantled tbe existing prl- 
>^tt radio networks. It then became a function of the C.R.B.C, 
' A Mid Uter the Canadlkn Broadcasting Corporati6iv(C.B.C.) to 
* ^Wiht main source of network service for Car^dlan radio lis* 
. tSMrs. Starting In 1932, private stations were allowed tbset-Mp 
HA hoc' networks but were not allowed to establish permanent 
^ Sst#orks. This arcangement wms challenged by the private 
g^^nMcMttrs. J () 



During the suoo4sdUif yssrs » prlvste broadcasters wsre not 
able to focus all of their efforts only on steering permission 
for private network. Other conetfns^oceupied their atten- 
tion, This work focu4#s on determining what factors prevented 
the private broadcasters from establishing their network, and 
bow these factors changed to finally |)ermlt a private network. 

The records of nineteen Spitclal Committees and four Royal 
.Commissions were examined to determine what factors had an 
ln,flueitce on the course of Canadian private networking. Th^ss 
recordk we^e relevant because they chronicled the concerns of 
private broadcasters *of the time. 'Olh<fr public documepts deal- 
liif with Canadian broadcasting wsrs also consulted. These in- 
ehided Debates of the House of Commons of Canada and press 

releases by government orgnnUatlons dealing wUh broadcast- 
In^. Flimlly. the broadcasting Uws of Canada wcfe us^djo 
chart the progress of the den^ands of private broiidcasteri. 
Additionally, interviews were conducted with members of the 
Canadian Assoc^iation of Broadcasters and the founder of 
the CTV TelevhJion Network. These interviews illumlrutsd 
the concerns of private broadcasters and \yaX events in the per- 
spective of their times. 

Comixirlson of these sources brought out three factors 
which had.a bearing on private network demands. First, the 
government had a vision of jxiblic broadcasting it wished to 
promulgate in Canada. The C.R.B.C. and C.B.C. were the eih- 
bodiment of this'public vision of broadcasting. The network ' 
desires of private broadcasters ran contr;iry to the govern^ 
ment's public vision. It was not until the opinion of the govern- 
ment changed that a privijite network could be formed. The sec- 
ond factor bearing on the situation was the outside events which 
4ud an imj>act <>n Canadian broadcasting. Other events Inter- 
miftently caused the government to reaffirm its position on 
Canadian broadcasting and the status of private i>et works. 
Thlrd,^other concerns kept private broadcasters from push- - 
ing exclusively for a private network. It was important for 
private broadcasters to first insure their continued existence. 
Then It became necessary to change the structui:e of Canadian 
broadcasting regulation before a private network could be 
formed. 

.These three factors coincided in 1958 to permit tiie rees- 
tayiishment of a private broadcasting network. If these factors 
had not met at that time, it Is conceivable .that a private net- 
work might never hav^ been reestablished.. 



THE EFFECT OF PUBUC LAW 93-107, THE SPORTS 
ANTI BLACKOUT LAW, ON THE VALUE OF THE NA^ 
TIONAL FpOTBALL LEAGUE'S TELEVISION RlGHTO 

Orrfer No. 7916910 

BLAU, Robert Tyler, Ph.D. ^Indiana University, 1979. I6lpp, 

This study analyzes the effect of l^ublic Law 93-107, the 
Sports Antiblackout Law, on the value of the National Football 
League's television rigHts. Public Law 93-107, enacted by 
the Coi^grese in September, 1973, required NFL franchisos 
to lift the local ^tel^vlslon blackout on home games televlssd 
pursuant to a network contract and sold out at least sevsnty- 
two hours in adfance. The study is prompted In part by con- 
tinuing congressional Interest in sports antiblackout leglsljjatlon 
following the expiration of Public Law 93-^107 in December, 
1975 and the N(L's Subsequent commitment to abide by ths 
spirit of the original statute through the 1979 season. 

It is hypothesized that local telecasts of sold-out horns 
games have had a significant, positlVe effect on the.size of 
bothjnstwork and local station audiences. It Is expected fur- 
ther that Public Law^93-.107 has had a significant Impact on 
the v?ilue of commercial time sold during NFL telecasts. 
Finally, it is hypothesized that virtually all financial bensflts 
accruing from locally-televlseUhome games are captured by 
the networks and subsequently passed on to the NFL Ip the * ^ 
form of higher prices pald for the Leaguers television rights. 

Results of the analyses generally cqj^flrm the researcher's 
ejcpecUtlons. Specifically, analysis of local television audl«^ 
tnce ratings for NFL ^ames indicates that the Sports 



AftUbUckaMt {Lnw liM tNHMi WfMy bmM^lciia to professional 
tMtball fans rasMliif 1# HPL homm team t%rritoi:ieii. Dl^tween 
mS and ttV«, th» ItgtolattOii nr«ulr#d NFL clubs to loyally 
tsUvlat nearly one-hall of all rsg\ilar seanon and 66 percent 
ot all po8t-a«aao«i iranriea. Local telecasts of cet^lar season 
liome gaints captured an average rating ol 91.6 over the four- 
year period under conalderation, while other fifh gan^ee that 
did not compete with a home teanv's telecasts only managed / 
an average rating 6f 18^8. SlmiUrly, when required to choose 
between locally-televlaed home games and othi^r N/L tele- 
casts, local viewers preferred the home clut^ by a margin of 
nearly five to one. 

The analysis further indicates local telecasts have had a 
poaftive, significant impact on the size of CBS^ national NFL 
aydience and the value of commercial time sold during \hki 
network's professional football schedule. li/\M estimat^ fur- 
ther that audience gains accruing from localv telecasts of home • 
fsmfa increased the value of'th^ League's television rig^its by 
an amount equivalent to 1.3 percent of the total revenues from 
all three networks, or about $2 million a year under tl^e terms 
of the latest four-yeair contract >^hich extends through the 1901 ' 
playing feason. 

While these and related findings tend to refute the NFL's 
M«#rtldn that Public Law 03-107 would undermine the finanr 
ctal vitality ol proleasional football, the results suggest tfiat ^* 
Public Law 99-107 may have imposed substantial opportunity 
costs on the League and the pay- television Industry, l;n re- 
quiring the NFL to televise sold-out home games locally, the 
Congress precluded the League from marketing these televi- 
sion rights to pay-television systems. That in turn has in- 
hlbitsd the^velopment ol pay -television service in major 
metropolitan markets that support NFL franehises, Addi- 
tiona)ly» the^ports Antiblackout Law has restricted price com- 
pstitionbefween the pay-tBlevision industry and th^ oonven- 
tionaMmevision networks>^for exhibition rights to all types of 
ent<[frtainpient programs, thereby possibly reducing the quan- 
tity And diversity of lelevlsicm fare made available to all view- 
%tn through Independent program producers. Furthermore, in 
restricting the Leaguers access to pay- television subscribers, 
ths Congress may have inadvertently suppressed the yalue of 
prolessional football franchises and in so doing may have in-, 
hiblted expansion of the NFL Into markets that do not now sup-^ ^ 
port a team. In that regard the effects of Public Law 93-107 
cxiuld haVe run somewhat counter to ite expressed purpose. 



parental mediation routinely prMtioed» ai> aUetnat4.ve rnedl^ ' 
etion strateg]^. seemed necessary. At the time o( tlila writlnjc, \ 
eeveral similar IntArventlen curricula wvre in the develop* 
Aient etAge, but virtually no research evidence existed whithv 
either confirmed 'or denied the efficacy of such an approMh. 
This study was an exploratory ste^ In the directiof) of formulat- 
ing and evaluating such a curriculum intervention strategy. ' 

ModuU I, Content Realism, attempted to demonstrate 4hat 
dramatic television does not portray a realietie ima^e of the 
world. The ultimate intent of thle module wae te devalue iiM^ r 
vieion as a viable eourje of "real world" information for * 
student Module 11, Pep48ion-Making»'attemt)ted^ guide , 
V dents toward mtd^rhg conscious, criterla-<based decisions M^*^ 
garding television vieVing; The central focus of tKis module 
uras on development <ff personal awareness and c6nt]?k)l be- 
havior regarding television. , 

One hundred thirty-six^ fourth and sixth grade students. in ' 
Haslett, Michigan, comprised the sample for the^xperimental 
•tudy. Intact classrooms were assigned by princlpale to jlhree 
experimental conditioner (1) Module I Instruction plus Mod^ v 
ule n ihstrucUon; (2) Module^irinstruction only; and (3) Con- 
trol (no instruction). Each module i*equired five, forty-five . 
mtffuto eessions of regular claes tiine to complete. * AlPniate-^ 
rial was presented by an elementary teacher hiredland trained 
for the study. , ' ^ ' 

Multiple-^item indices were constructckl to measure depen- 
dent Variables at three levels: (1) general level ' variables, which, 
could be affected by^either Module I or Module n instruction;, 
(3) variables specific to Module I instruction; and (^) varr- 
ablca specific to Module n Instruction, ^ 

All hypothesis testing took tile form of analyses of covari-^ 
ftnce using a two-group (one experimental and one control) by 
two-grade /fourth and sixth) factorial design. In all, twenty- 
one research hypotl]|pses were tested, 

Fbidlhgs suggested, that neither module alone had dramatlj;* 
Inipact on students' attitudes andwt^a^lors regarding tele- 
vision violence, although twenty-elght out of thirty-five ^hai^eg 
examined were in the posited directions. Grade level was . « 
found to be an Important oonsideration for many variables of 
interest, / 



MBIMATING EFFECTS OF TELEVISION VIOLENCE 
THROUGH CURRICULUM INTERVENTION 

Order No. 7pI'J|80 

BilBRKEL-ROTHFUSS, Nancy Louise, Ph.D. Michigan fitate 
University, 1978. a06pp. 

This study presented an experimental test of two instruc- 
tlcnal mqdules designed to teach children to be more critical 
ceneumers of television violence. Two global objectives pro- 
vided the groundwork for development of the curriculum mod- 
vler. (1) to decrease students' liking for televisioif violence; 
sad it) tb decrease students^ exposure to television violence. 
Fast Research on mediation of the harmful effect of tele-^ 
J vision on Children focused primarily on the role of parents. 
Via essence, it has been demonstrated that discussion with pa r- 
lAta regarding the reality of television portrayals and other 
undesirable aspects of the medium can have a dramatic Im- 
pact on the amount and k:ind of learning that takes place in 
{rent of the television screen. Unfortunately, such parehtal 
inlerventioii has been neither widespread nor consistent 
The rationale for this research study was essentially ,a 
r pragmatic one. Given, on one hand, data indicating a positlvf 
relationship between amount of exposure to televisiofi violenet 
and perspnaLjyK^resslon and, oi^the other hand, the paucity ol 



CROSSOWNKRSHIP AND THE MARKETPLACE OF IDEAS' ^ 
. DIVERSITY OF OPINION ON NATIONAL POLlTf^AL IS*^ 
SUES Order f^o. 7022U5 

BUSTERNA, j6hn Charles, Ph'o. The University of Wlscon- 
sln^Madlson, 1979\ 103pp, Supervisor: Associate ProfessoV 
William B. Blankenburg 

Federal government regulation of broadcasting has be^n 
greatly concerned with how concentrated media ownership 
may affect the public Interest performance of broadcast sta- 
tions, Thfs dissertation measures 'the relationslilp between* 
the presence of daily newspaper-television station ^rodsown- 
ershlp in a market with the level of diversity of opinion on . 
national political issues. The market is defined as a county. 
Diversity of Opinion is defined in two ways; as the Variety 
(entropy) of Important national Issi^ies mentioAed^y r^spon*. 
dents In each count]^, and as the variability tyariance) i)f posi- , 
tions taken by respondents in each (tounty on a set of t^ , 
tional Issues. The presence of crossowhershlp Is measujM 
dichotoniously^-whether or not the' county Has a daily niws- 
paper whose city of publication (within the county) Is within 
the signal area 6f a television station under the iame owner-*, 
ship.' - " ^ 



i; > Much <>« <<^*»ai »«W,imtioiVi^lif%T^ffty ! 

iiHortii'Klp between y? 4 0^^^ * 
SUrt^^Vk "coottol* varUbtt's were uMeA Us the mod^l And c(m- 

*' ii#%ii|>«per.t *t\d t^fr^evlslbn ditotton«» tn the iiiAr>^0t) and <i<wilal 

<lim; iTtcomit, »nijt^oimciil p^rty ^Uhitlpn), the lrTi*lu4»lfcn <;»Jt 
tKtUffi #p<ttf«ivcoutrA^I uar*M>><?i» Alli>w» the t«?gn>*?i{on' mod*] ' 
^ to inji«Hul !P the .«tatl*tlcal a*f><l»»:Utk)n o( <!ro3,3ftwni>jr>hlp ;^)^^ 

tM v^»il«tj" of/tiuKU tik*rv,^)w tht t#n national potjllcat IsHues' 

. ar thi vaii^ti^oMpHi^ljmt national poUtleaj l^ami^^ nutnttoowl • 
' by th* ro»|)<)tu1or\tH M(!jwev#r» 6#\f of thAj't^n t3;$\K»jH did havi? 

•iKnlllcaiftlH rodmwii v^vi;AblUty. poHitlbnii In croji8X>wh*>r.-' " - ^ 
" trilp ccv^ijUKtfir^ at)^ »i{iOtfttu WivH n^^rly so. Six; q( 'th^ r^*n)aln« ^ 

•Mp b«Wef !V^T^'oJjj5^f>^vA]^^}'J4hip ^5^^^^ diversity of <)()lnl<>nr TliSjjV * 
' whilft tho^'ttndjnKS VriT bund iva ^IgnlftciM^t rejutjo'n^^lp, 
^hlgb pii)p(>rtlln .of rjjiui-VVKnHlcW Regntlve flndlh^si lMdlcsit«*i;^ 
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bvtwe!«iT'cr(>i»?JowiuKs^hU> and oyifilollitdl- 
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lilETHbftS OF MAtCUlrtf(3 I^EDIA TTt^ll^te/TO TAiVjttf^ ; 

CAIJNON, Hun^v MfKniloy, •h.b; New yqrlt UUtvinUty, C.ri*d- v ^ 
u«t0 »thool of.tXuailritffs AdminlMh»ti^^^l^ fl62b|x,, c *^ , 

. '.^ 1 ^ J O V... V 

-■ . ; ' V " * . . ► ^ ■ » 

- iSv^ry media seTe^tlion problem inpfudes aomei kind of mktch* 
l»f oif vAfiouB mecflacVY^ehlcles luid memtxfrVof tlie' target itt^r^ ' 
,k»t, defined t^rnvs of aom^ if Vitterion frartable, .sThe,m^^V 



direct approach la to.nlateh in#dln to ti^'^^^V^^ark^t dl- 

* the prdpcfKtlojt ot the mt^ia vehicle 

who ire ajso'membera'ot th^ target market. 



atidii^i/e 



rectly by noting 

o ire aJso'membera'QH th^ ur^ei marKet. ; , . . . 
In practla^, tliiedla u'sage^and t&lVget market nKfri^bershljp 
jJaU often not avalUble J*<^m ^ same research irftitru-" 
ment X« a re^iult, media and,niaTket8 are fregmently.matched 
Indlrfctly, V»lng demographic^ aa rftedlatijpg V^r^ab^b9' 

'thia study compares direct s&id indirect matching. Since 
^Irect matching Is viewed aa a surr^^gate lor dlrecfniatchlnf , 
the, quality q( the indirect matching methftd will.be stated In 
. terma of the degre^ to. which it approximpfies dl^ect*resuits. 

The findings ^ry , /bpth by method/of comp'fljrlso% and by* ^ 
targat market^ tfeverthelesa. a substantial loss'Of efficieA^y, . 
wan found in alVcaaefl|^. -The loan wa«f *uffh:tenl to metit epojt 
earn, regarding the predqminant role of kndii^ec't maic|[ilng irn 
currant Industry practice. On' the other hiind^ ttie lops was n^fl 
suftli^ient to merit the rejection of indirect nfatehing put of • 

^ modal is davelopad to guide marketing anc)tne^ia;jraeearch 

itriitagy aa it relates to nriiedia^market matching. Thia'ia then! 
' ua#d aa a baala for auggestiVig future reaearch. 



Of FKilt«V AL WIWNf R*i NON -WinfNUfW 

'COtl^AHT, M»y)e Ethe^^ Ph.O, The OhU) atat4)vUnWtralty, 
, l»71^. ?39ep^. AdV<ser:n' if rofe^iso^ HoNrt Wagner 

r V . ', 

^ , bniji par|K)ae of this re^eahih wA(j ^o ,de«<^ribe th»i dUfer^ 
^ ences In lnstru<^tictfyil behi^ylorw, pattornHr *nd production ale^ 

'i;t)<vUH l>etwe^n. eight health ^related fii!n^« which ris^celvitd ti^f 
' 9<)luj|nbt1fl International )FUm F<>atlval Chris Awards ai:id<|ilfht 
^ ho^Uh/-rolatejdl fVlm^> which were nonaward winners in the same 
. corfipet4tl*<) judgiln^^ * ^ ^ 
A n^.toh^\ \^ir[y<m was to d««crltH5 l^he'e lepicnts ot di^elgt) ^ 
' -tliftt faiVUltiHt;e iitchlevn merit of Uffottlve objeotWes In 16 mnv. 
InstrHctlonaMilma; . ^ ' • 

' A (i^\t^ t)vi<^pos«>*q to ?kvtern^np the? vUibtlltV of thifi jHough,^ 
, OuncT^n i^nd Bellam! <)b8<^^va^t^n5^1 5y st^em for^lnatructh^ial 
. /VnalyjSlH IV (OSIA ivf a methodol<»gy ivf lixstrMctlofiftl tlltti ^ 

iibaW*l«. * . ' ^ ■ ^ " .; 

The^ColUVt S^il>/iin<*tlj>)ri^nd Subi^frlpt Film An 

tenv for OSIA^ IV, wa(^ d<?velop<>d. ' 

0;SIA it Ab 'dtertionatrs^tfld as a flexible, fea8lM<f rea^arch , 
^tool fpr tnatructlomit^lUrt tmStlysl^^ . , ^ 

:'/Th^ present .tttu(fy cles^rly U^entWica certain k^y dlffeijencea 
/' t>etw^en awfl|,rd NVinnera ai]d ivon^ward ^*/lnne^^^ Th a^lv^^i fee- 

"tival An .a given cUtegOry. ^ ' ' ^ ' 

'^»^ . ' Wwardwlnnera have cleiirly identified central ch^racteja 
Tfnd relatively few aecondary cHariictera. Nonawaxd wlnrXfirt 
V'uVually h^^e several central cft^ractera ahd feature jeconiiary 
^cl\aracter^. ^ - v*' . ^ ^ . 

^1rAv#'ara.Wnnera uae third wrs^n narriatloi^ and'2*l«<> hiive a. 

\/\*y,^\.. v \' ; ; , ■ 

jjoiiildlTrabltft flrat^parioii narf alt^ Npnaward wlni^rii often * 
Vf^«^«*|MAr«<>% 9(f ^r4tn,in^^»lqf4iriU pviraonji WHW^mn .' v 
, Award ytnnera dt|t<li(y viitiiOi doiQ^MmoK In film txKil«#. v ^ 

1,^ N or\93f axd jdnpe ga have audio antf^ViauaS don}*ftan^e In equnl, 
pVopoil^pir'/ ' \< r y ^' 

^ Award wini^^tj^ u^e «tr(y«g ^tory H4f*a ^r plptn ^hU^ rton- ; 
,.a^;^rd winners dp not. . ' V .V * ' / 

t Awaira ^yinnerf tiae music eelectively fpr both nitty e } 
(i.e,, InfbrmationM) ahd affective (r.k^ltudlnil) purpofea''- 
\ ^siud gendyally u^elnjiaU group ^naen^btes for perform^cmSa-pn 
V-tKe pujslc.trijck. Nonaward ylnnef s jaften use;^general hacK--^ ^ 
' 'gr,ouna- music with solo Insttumentattonj. ^ ^ ' 
'I ^ ^^ward winners pseciolpr^etec^vely, ,typlbalt$' fpr Mffaotlv* 
' pttrppsea. -Noi^lward-winners use jcolor fbr cognUlve purp6a<a 
generally are not' aa Ikefcctlve. . — ^ 

Awajr^i wlnner^.jis^ve cov^t (low key)5:ommunlc^ . 
the yleSver^*>w^blie.riona*ard wlnqer's u$eimore pfrauaslve often* 
caver^^peale associated with testimonials, ^reat, loglbM ' 
arjfun^pn^ wd emotional appeala, ^ ' ' ' ' 
i Aw;trci^vtrthfrr^ ertiploV^Qre 8ubJ^i^tlve of flVa't peradii 
c'am^ra angles. , ' •^r .Vv'' ' \ 

V Award ^inneyps Ofse'lAtrdjlactloha and suiffmarl^d dll-ectad 
td the vleweA. Nohawa|:*d wlnnefs ft^e.feweV apd lesa*stfong / ' 
introductions and Summaries; [ \ \ . , ^ V " ; 
^Awa^d wlt\n!er8 use reaW and contrived sot^ effect's Sfr ' 
\ lectlvely for l)oth Informational and 4ttitudlnal purpoaes^ Hon/ 
award w Inner rfnse>^o»ind effects primarily.' for b^dcground 
! jpurposea, wjth less selectlvfty than award winners,^ " 

" ^ Award winners use animate^ graphics; n>ofe s^^iecttvely than 
nonajvard winners*, . 
^ . ; Awatd^vinners Uae relatively few optical Effects lelectlvaly, 
while nonaward wlnn'era employ optlcil effectij throughout the 
fllma, ^ 

^Selectivity aeems to be the kSiy in the ufce of ape^Ulc pro- 

• duction elementa In the award winning films. The Q^reful 

* ebnacious manipulation of.the, elements, of film design appepa 
to enhance thtf mesdage in tfie Jii^gment ot th^.evaluatorsjn 
this festival.. This calculated and deliberate aet(!tctlon.of ale- 

^T;V?nta is wi?ll Aocuntented In tl^if literatuf« and>la .<ional8Unt 
Y ytiWx other reifearch findings on good inatructional film daeignf 
Thfl^ elegance '0( aimpHclty and selectMty^a^^e exert\plifiad ^ 
award winning fl^m$. The introduction of too maiiy Elements 
" ji single ftlm design tM$ eimply result In^nolse**^/^ . 



TK1# ttucfy dmnoMtrAtea lluit tfltttivt iMhavlor In In^truc^ 
lloiuU ni^i Is not ihi Imuhs mm tfftettve Instructional behavior 
Intht el^Hsroow. Wkllt toseHur -ItSJ^ner interaction, Indirect*- 
iMMi and acknowledfftnc/non-perioiiAl judgmental Jbehavlore 
are- associate with claee^oo»i learning, film lA eu^ceesft^l aa 
• direct leachln|( medtifm. Direct viewer commrinlcatton^ ap- 
liaise] ^larlty, and' the taporience of verlsimllltiide are more 
aMMToprUte for trte Inetructlonal flln).^' . 

' A^^Jtructur^j of Inntructloilal Fljm Realgn** mod^l js pro-\ ^ 
((obed to encoinpaaa thr three ^dmplex sets of varlablej^: (IVln- 
etruetlonal behav{orii«,(2) motion picture prociuctlon elements, 
and (3) (wi^suastve message strangles. The majlDl defines . 
cvttkal areas where Heclstons'muAt be made by the film- 
maker; the present study contributes detailed Infor.lnatlon 
toward underj9tuiKllt\g the rang^ of ft\m charaolertsttcs and 
their tnfluei^^ on learnings ' /v 



. -Ml::nii\, AND- rHK AMtiJ^rCAN mind- THK mTKI.LKCrUAL 
AND CIM.TUHAL HKCEPTION QK MOOKHN C'OMMUNICA^ 
.Tj^S^N.. I8:UU1965 0,.dor No. 7021552 

I 

CZITROM, Daniel Jfoseph, Ph.D. The University nf Wiscon- 
sin- Madison, 1970.' 437p^ Supervisor: TProfessor D.inlel T. 
r^odyers 

'This dlssf^i^tatUin Is an Inquiry Into the American imeHcc- 
tual hLstory oi modern co/nnumlration. It considers three 
'central (pu'st ions. How haiNt the attonipts of American thinkers 
to comi)rehend the imp.|^|;t of niDdejuJupmninnlcutlon evolveil 
since" the nild -nineteenth century? Mow have these efforts fU 
. 'Into the larger context of American .soclaf thought? VVIiat lias 
beeq^the relationship between ^thes^- Ideas and chanjjlng conw 

♦ mu{ilcutlvns technologies? Tho dissertation Is divided Into 
tyfo parts in order \b i^ain two different angles* of vision on 
these questions. VavI I (three c hapTers) analyzes the rontem- 
p^i'ii'y respgnst's, Including popular reactions, Jo tlwee new 

• media. Part U (three chapters) considers three major tradl- 
tions. or pe^^u^.sions, in American thouj^ht which deal with 

\. the Impact of modern media In toto on American life. 

The*successi)f the fir.st elecTiTc -telei^raph line In 1844 
opened the era of modern communication in America. The 
i^wesome fact of lns*tan(aneows <*on)nuniicatlon caused wide- 
spread speculation on the mc^ral and spiritual meaning of the 
"lightning lines," ciilminatin}^ In the ex<;4tement surrounding 
the first Atlahllc Cab4e In 1«58. Althong!) It revolutionized ihe 

' moaning of comnmnication the tel<'j;raph j^rew into a prlvat^ 
mooopoly instoad'of irshared put)lif res^)iirce. Rather than 
becoming a nniral ftnvce'ln every day life the. telegraph even- • " 
tually t<nic!ied most' people only indirectly thVough the mass 
press It helped create. ^ 

Unim^the telegraphr-«^ly motion pictures never enjoyed 
near unanimous praise. This curious 'an'/aly;am of technology, ^ 
eomnverclal anuii^ement, art, and spectacle wns (pilte unset- 
tllng to Vultural traditionalists.' While the, telegraph rear- 
'I ranged perceptions of time and spacC with Its instantaneous 
communication of information, movies altered patterns of 
leisure and created a new popular culture!, 

*^RadU) bro;tdcaS'tlng added a totally new dlnu^islon to mod- 
ern communication by brint;ing the outside world directly ^nto 
the Individual home. Wireless Inspired a great'deal of utophiaJ 
speculation from the'1890*s throvi«h*the early 192p's, similar 
to that which accompanied the telegraph. Broadcasting began 
around 1920 as essentially a marketing tool, a service designed 

. to sell privately owned receivers. The Ulumph of- commer- ' 
cial broadcasting has tended to obscure the wide variety of 
' contemporary proposals, for how radio might bo organized. 



In the 1800;J| a trio of Ann#rlcan tlilnkors ))egun the (Iret/ ^ 
i.cpniprehensivjf roc'k()>^ilng with iflodern communication as a 
fprct'Jn the jpclal profceeV Charlek Morton Cooloy. John ' 
Dewey, ai^JR)bert Park, oiK*h ascribed enormous significance 
. .It) tjie sum (W'^rocent advances j,n comnuinl< i\th)ns^technolony. 
They fiK used'on the* future ptdential of the i>ew Hiedla, lirtrtlc- 
ularly for reinforcing wJuit Cooley vailed the "pi^maay Uleale** 
In the face of \\\^} sOcliil disruptions of the latt^ lUneteertth qeft- 
.tu/y. ' . ^ ' ' ^ 

By tlfe Iat0i930'8 an aggresqlN^eJiy empirical spirit, ^em- ' 
/phasl/lng new aiu^nc reaslnglij^sophlstlcuted resefu'ch ^iiKih- 
nlques, charaoterl/ed the study of modern comn!\m)o:l!lO!Mn 
Aijnerlea, rJie new hybi*ld field of * communications research** 
was generally guided by a phrase coined argund 1940 by pio- 
neers In the field: "Who says what \o w(iojn ami with what 
\^ effect." yrhe work of Paul F. Lazarsfeld, a key,flgure In thin 
.^?\iu)veme/t^ Is discussed In detaH^ The most Important theo- 
retical tfontrlbuflons derived (fom the ae cumulation of em- 
pirical ttu^lles do^vnpl'nyed n\^A%:KM of mi^lorn comi\umlce- 
fVAn.'* V \ '^t: ^, ' 

'Two OwuicilJUi Udnkrrs, Hafold Innls and Marshall McLuhan, 
advanced vors>o"S of the most holistic and radical media 
theory^et propo^Hided. They represented two wings of a body 

i.' of, speculation ''wh ch located changes In communleatlons tnedii 
r the pflmlum n oblle of the historical process, innis elalK)- 
rated a theory, of fiow socliU organization Is guided by the In- 
terplay between s )atlal and temporal "biases" of conmiunlca- 
. tlons medl.-v. Mcl\uhan's fater work represents tl^e most 
explicitly Utopian (Kjerpretajlon of the i>otantlal of modern 
comnjunlcatloiwi tecHS<ik)gy. 

The conchuling epllo^lie^iuinslders the dialectic of Amer- 
ican media In historical persimcttve. 
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Thd Probiem 

Scholai^s and critical gbservers of United States society 
luve attempted to assess the effects of televfslOn on viewers. 
This assess rpent has become more pronounced in recent year* 
%M the number of television viewers has multiplied and the in- 
fluence of television has grown. 

.There has been an increase in knowledge concerning the 
viewing patterns of children from Infancy th^-ough adolescence. 
. Much has been learned about televlslijn's socialization jfUnc- 
tlons, reality -perception^ related to television, and the gen- 
eral effects of television ^oii^iafferent segments of adolescent 
Tiewlng populat ions . ^ 

* ResA*ch indicates that pitceptions of adolescent viewers 
■ .^bow marked differences ajjjS that some of the difference* ^re 
related to demographic fat?tors. There are few theoretical In- 
ipeeti^ations, however, that analyze apd explaih why these dif- 
ferences exist or examine the Impact of minority characters 
in televis§n programs.- Such investigations have not beei» con- 
Aicted with either mlnj^lty or non-minority youngsters. 

This study focuses oh the research question: are any dif- 
ferences that exist in adolescent perceptions of blick television 
characters related to differences In race, sex. socioecortomic 
«tatus, academic achievement, amount of time spent viewii^> 
bUeirtelevisloh characters and general racial attitude? 

Methfodolcufl r , 

.1 • . 

V The sample suBjecti were groups of students from the Bal- 
timore eity Public School System who were eleventh graders 
In 1978^79/ Eight public high schoqjs were used to collect liata 
on 107 subjects. The subjects reflected fi^ general adoles- 
cent popuUtlqn with regard to sex, race.'Woeconomlc level, 
academic achievement, televistw viewingilrf^e and racial atti- 
tude. > ^ 



Th« stcidy UMd Um CaHtamlk AcM^Mmtnt Ttal, which 
^ favt at^udtnti' fMMI ttflll«v«iiimtAftt i<or«i, a question ^ 

niit/t d«v«loped by tW tsMttlfitof (bM«d on thir ■•manttc dlf- 
^ |tr«ntlat t«chn}qu«1i, aikI « mtasuf« of g«n%ra1 racial attitude 
(lh# Mult 1 -factor Racial Attitude Inv^ntury). Analysis of varlr 
aj^ and c^-varlance, t^tcsts and F^tcats yielded staUstical 
^ rMuHs, 

lUs^lts <nd Conclualoim 

Amlyels of the data revealed: ^ 

"l) Thvre was an inverse refatlonsMp t>«tween ^eneval racial 
altltude^and perceptions a(l>lAck televlslonymagts. Young- 
. sters with pos'tlve racial i^ltudes Kad inor| negative per* 
cspllons'of blick tf Ievlal6i^haracter8. As viewer racial 
altitudes became more positive, fewlkr people bfHeved that 
^. black television characters reflected reality, 

S) TlA^re were hignificant differences between blacks and non- 
bt^cks^:t]|^ perceptions of black and non-black television 

* characters^ Black viewers were the heavy viewers of black 
television shows and rsited black television characters more 
positively thai^ did non-blacks. Blacky believed black tele- 
vision characters Represent real-life, 

,3) Nigh academic achievers had |k>8itiye racial attitudes ynf^ 
low academic achievi^^a had negative racial attitudes.' ^ 

w 4) ThMe was no s^lgnlftcant negative relationship between ra- 
cimnittitudes and the extent to whlch^students Identified 
with black television characters. 

9). There were significant differences between males and fe- ' 
. males in their eviiluatlve perceptions or black and non-black 
teley{islon characters and in their' perceptlo|is of the re- 
ality of black television characters, 

•) There were no significant differences between low and high"^ 
socloeconQnilc status youngsters in their percep(l<9h8 of 
black television characterf, 

i) No significant relatioiia^||lwaa.f0^nd between academic 
achievement and evaluative perceptions. 



THE DEMAND FOR CABLE TEIJCVISION IN URBAN MAR- 
KETS ' Order No. 7^24613 

DeKAY, Charles PVederick, Ph.D. The Johns Ho^^ins Univer- 
sity, 1979. ISQpp. 

Cable television is an unqualified success in rural areas and 
srtiall towns. In large urban areas, where there Is substantial 
competition froln over-the-alr television and other entertain- 
ment sou rc^ji^ the success of cable television Is not so evident. 
Aapart of an overall Industry study an^«cro>slmulatlon of a 
cable television llrnFi,^an investigatloij^^e demand for cable 
television In large urban markets was'*ebnducted. 

^ A theoretical model de^ribing the demand for cable televl-' 
siori was constructed based on the work of Daniel McPadden and 

K«Wln Lancaster, Primary dite required to test this model 
w«rb collected by In^persoi) imerylews with cable television 
company representatives; T;he 1>bsirvation points were man- 
agement sub areas as defined by each firm as opposed to the 
nrm • service yrea as a whole. Two alternate specifications 
of th* model were estimated and pt^sented. .. ' ^ 

Predictions of penetration rates wore calculatedlkinK thig 1 
modi! and compared to predictions based en % modc4/prevlousty ! 
Mtimated by another researcher. The use oT clata disaggregated 
to th« level of management area provided estimate/ of citywidt ^ 
ptnetratfon rates with substantially narrower confidence inter- 
¥ftli than possible wfth previously available models. 

Other aspects of the cable television Industry were also in- 
Wtlgated. Models estimating th« percentage of subscribers 
with more than one conMctioh and tKt percentage of subscrib- 
ers who disconnect aimually wtrt eatlmated, f v. 



CORRELATBf OF CHIUM|IN«0 MfttolNSES TO AN Af- 
FECTIVK TILBVniON AND PlUHT PACKAGE DESIGNED 
TO REDUCE iEX -ROLE tTllltOTyPINa 

EASTMAN,. Varvey Albert, Ph.D. ifniversity of Southern Call- 
Iprnia, 1979, Chairperson: Professor Frederick WllUams 

• <» » 

'Problem, This research was designed to examine soutMS 

0< Varlanci^ In outcomes of a broadcast and print prdgram^ 
called Freestyj#, aimed at redt}clng sex -role stfreotVpIng 
among I^Ourth Ihrough sixth grads boys and girls. 

Method , Stimulus materials were three half-hb.^r teltvltion 
pilot programs lncorj)oratlng different production approaches 
to the project behavioral objectives, and a series of associat#d 
print materials. . ' ' 

Program outcdmes consisted of^measures^ of' liking, factual 
and objective comprehension gathered through instruments ad- 
ministered immediately after Freesfyl|e activities. Data were 
gi^thered from 1096 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children In 
four geographic ally separated sites. 

Independent variables consisted of measures of child Mx- 
typed activities and attitudes as well as demographics, child 
agreement with program objectives and teacher materials 
ratings and agreement with objectives. 

A series of predictive equations was co^istructed usii« the 
hierarchical decomposition method of multiple regression anal- 
ysis, which specifies the order of Introduction of variables In 
the equation. Demographic variables were entered first In ths 
equations followed by child attitude/ activity scores, agreement.^ 
with objectives, then'teacher materials ratings and agreemtnt ^ 
with objectives. 

The primary question for the research was: to what de-< 
gree, and with what generality across stimulus materials, are 
evaluation and. comprehension of affective «goal ETV materials 
predicted by child demographic variables, child psychological 
. variables, and teacher variables? 

Resu lts. In an absolute sense, a relatively small amount of 
* predictlW power was Attributable to the combination of rarU 
ables used for^alysls. The explained variance ranged from 
slightly over f^ percent to about eighteen. percent. Ths pat- 
terns of the results were more Important thap their m^ignltttde, 
however. The child demographic variables performed as ex- 
pected, with both sex and grade generally contributing signifi- 
cant explained variance. Howevef , the attitude/activity rarl- 
ables consistently accounted for. ^ much or more varlancs^ 
even after demographic variables were entered In the equa- 
tions. Especially Interesting was the contribution that the 
neutral ftcale on the attitude/activity Instrument made to ttie 
prediction of factual and objective comprehensioa « Sines this 
scale' was not correlated with either sex or grade, ft getmed 
to t>e tapping a general orientation toward socially acceptable 
activities Qr attitudes. Teacher variables also accounted for 
Significant variance, but the simple correlations of thes^ vari- 
ables with the dependent variables were often negative, mgklng 
the Job'of interpretation difficult. In no case did the addition 
of the nonbroadcast materials account for slgnlTlcant variance 
In the outcome variables. / 
With regard to the generality of the models across the thrss 
pilot programs, in all Qases (liking, factual and objective eom- 
prehenslon) mpre varis^nce was accounted for In the first two 
pilots^ than the third. Even Chough this was the case, the pat- 
terns of sigliiflcant variables were virtually identical except 
fbr magnitude. 

Discussion. Recommendations for further study included 
the need for additional examinations of the role of the teacher 
In the ETV process and a re-evaluatlon of the ways nonbroad- 
cast materials are used for the enhancement df affective -goal 
television programming. 

Theoretical issues centered around operationally^ affec«« 
tlve programming as a persiiaslve environment In a multl-. 
▼arlate conf^t. 



TtMfVtSIOH AS A tOURCI OF CAREEIF AWAl^ENESff 
rOR CHILDREN: EFrBCTS OF SEX AND «EX ROLfC 
^ mr IRENCElS* *. 

ElikMSTOCK. Barbara Ann. Ph.D. University of Southern 
CallfomU. 1979. Chglrperaom Profeaaor Aimee Do^r 

• Problem . Television's tendency to rfalet depicting recent 
and onf olnc change* In the division of labor bet^rei^n the sexes 
pay oreate a dlleminu for young people <1ivhotheina6lvea aU 
tribMto potency to the medii^m as a, source of Informat^dh -about 

^Ihe difftrent roles availatiie to men and women 'in our eoclety, 
^ Th# preaent study examined two concerps of particular Impor-' 

vtance to evaluating the potency of television's role as a source' 
ofeartenawarenessr^the entent to which children's own sex 
rolS'Oiientaiion affects their reference to television for Infor- 

* matioii to help them structure their social reality of the world 

,olwork» and their acceptance of televised countftr-stereotypi- 
eal characters as sex role models. 

Method . The first phase of the research focused 6n sex 
role differences pre^lc^^d for children's refereittre to tele- 
vi«ion about occupational Information,, while the siecdhd exam- 
toed MX role differences In their accepli^ce of televised 
eount#r<»8tereotypical role portrayals. In the later phase, 
respondents viewed stimulus material designed to diminish 
•ex role stereotyping effects among children In the upper- 
elemsntary grades, and then answered questions about their 
acceptance of the characters as behavioral models, fhei sam- 
« pie included 289 4th-, 5tf)-i and 6th-grader9 from differing 
•thnie backgrounds representative of Los Angeleti County. 
BasedVm the Dem Se;c Role Inventory, children were divided 
lAto four psychological sex role categories: masculine, fem- 
inine, androgynous, ^md undifferentiated. Reference to tele- 
vision was the extent to which children say they find out about 
different roles men and women hold from the medium. Ac- 
c«ptancp of televised counter-stereotyplcal role portrayals 
was yamin^H ftifi|t5oth male and female character identifica- 
tion and liking. Multivariate analysis of variance was used to 
assess child six role differences in reference to television for 
occupational information, and multiple regression analysis was 
ueed^to detect similar dldtference^s in theii^ counter-stereotypi- 
cal character a^cceptiuice. Follow-up tests were also per- 
fbrmed. 

Results! In general, the results Indicated that reference to 
television for occupational Information and acceptance of coun- 
ts r-stsreoty pic al career- related rqle portrayals varies ac- 
COrdinc to | given child's sex role disposition. Somewhat con- 
trary to what was expected, androgynous children, turned out 
to be as likely as were feminine children and more likely than 
irere 'masculine children to refer to television, and as or less 
scoepting of counter- stereo typical role portrayals than were « 
ftmiqine children but more accepting than were masculine^ 
ehildrsn. As expected, children.wlth traditional masculine 
Md feminine sex/roles refer re<;^ to television equally as much 
tor occupational/Information. Differences in biological sex 
vert not found to be importxmt in children's reference to tele^ 
▼Islon tMt were Important ih their acceptance of count^r- 
stsreotyplcal characters, with boys and girls each fnore ac- 
csptlnc characters of their own sex. In addition, children's 
Itndency to refer to other sources for occupational Ihformation 
vas included in the a^yses in order to better understand sex 
tole differences'pVftj^ent to young people's acquisition of' 
esresr'swarsness. 

Discussion , the present findings are interpreted within a 
MX roks learning context. .It. was concluded that the continued 
fJdstence of outm<>dsd occupiitidtial stereotypes on television 
Is mors of a hindi^ance for deVAloping career awareness among 

■aasCttline^oriented ehildrsn than amooc^enifnlne or androgy- 
nous children because of masculins children's more rigid ad- 
iMifsncs to traditional ssx rols stsi^ards as opposed to the 
f mtsr sex rols latitude androgynous and feminine chlMren 
Allow themselves. For much th6 same reasons, television's 
Ipotintinl effectiveness as a faq^itator of career awareness 
wms found to bs grsatSr for androgynous and femli)}ne children 
thsn tor masculine chlldrSn. The Implications of tslevlsion's 
currsnt and potential role as a source of career awareness for 
yousf viswtrs are discusssd ^relative to other /environmental 
' ^oMress to which Ihey may rsfer for such information. ^ 



CHARACTER^TICS Of WlVk TYPES OF DEPARTMENTS 
WHICH GRANT THl BACHfLbR'S DEGREE WITH A 
MAJOR EMPHASIS IN TELECOMMUNICATION: RADIO- 
TELKVBSION-FILM / Order No. 7924416 , 

/ ' ' * 

BbMORE. Gar Uiid Craft. Ph.D. Ohio University / 1979/ 19«pp. 
Director Of Dtssertatloh: Ray E. Wagnd^ 

' > ^ Thls^tudy ^^rplor^s the rslatioi^hip between adpilAfi^tra*' 

tive or^ahltation (ind telecommunications curricula. Twelve - 
y t^esearch^ hypotheses are fc^nulated fb determine If selected t 

" f characteristics differ between departments of broad^astiitg, 
o<$!frmui1ication, journaHsm, nvaiia cqmQ\unictvtion, and speech. 
Characteristics compared** Include telecommunications phi- 
losophy, nuyiber of courses offered and required, faculty quali- 
fications, Investments made in facilities' and equipment, num* 
ber of student majors, grants-in-aid aw^^rds, and advanced 
degree programs avallablUty. ^ 

, Data were obtained by^ means of a questloiuiaire. The sam- 
ple Included every Tour -year colloge^or university in the U.S. 
.which offers a bach^lor*tf degree with a non -technical major 
emphasis in telecomii\unlcations as determined by the broad- 
cast Education Assooiation. Two hundred nine departments * 
were Identified, of which 131 (62,7 percent) respopded to the 
survey. Either the Kruslal-Walils one-way analysis of vari* 
ance for independent saniples or the Chi -square test for inde- 
pendent samples was used to determine If discrepancies found ^ 
'between types of departments were significant. Additional 

statistics were applied to reveal direction and magnitude of 
differences.. 

The following results and conclusions are among the most 

important. 

1. There are no significant differences in the outcome db- 
Jectlves which five types of departments articulate as govern- 
ing their telecommunications curricula. Departments of every 
type'say that thel): concern for professional skills training Is 
balanced by the value they attribute to a liberal arts education. 
Preparation for careers'in broadcast lng,*^often including film- 
malting, is the primary purpose of the curriculum in the ma- 
jority of schools. 

' 2. At least one type of department differs significantly In 
the number of academic, credit hours it requires in telecom- 
munications for the bachelor's degree. Broadcastlng'depart- ^ 
, ments require the greatest mean-. Journalism departments 
require the lowest. In general those departments which offer 
more credits In telecommunications require more credits in 
' telecommunications. 

3. There Is a significant difference among the types of 
departmefits In th<» number of professors devoting full-time 
to telecomipunlcatlons, but thereMs no different^ in the num- 
ber devoting only part-time. The highest degrees earned by 
the fUll-time faculty differs In at least one type of department. 
The j)roportlon of faculty with the doctorate ranges from J^low 
of 31 p^cent In Journalism departments to a high of 61 per- 
cent in speech. Years teaching experience of the full-time fac- 
ulty Is highest in broadcasting and speech departments and 
lo.west In con^Qiunlcatlon and mass communication depart- 
ments. No slgmUcant differences exist in the number of years 
•xperienco In related Industry occupations. Neither are there 
differences In the proportion of the fbll-time faculty active In 
any of thr.ee types of on-going professional development: con- 
sulting, Interning, and media assoclatlorl^. • 

4. Dollars invested in facilities and equipment differ sig- 
nificantly. Broadcasting departments Invest a mean of almost 

^$1.1 million, about twice that of the neitt highest meah. Speech 
and mass communication departments Invest the least, with 
means of $310,000 and $225,000 respectively. 

5. The tot^l number of undergraduates majoring In tele- 
communications In the departments of this survey Is almost 
12,000. The numbers differ significantly by department type. * 
Broadcasting has the highest ihean (356) and mass communica- 
tion has the next highest (223).^ Communication (155), speech 
(134), and Journalism (83) follow. The faculty -student ratio Is 
highest In mass communication and broadcasting depa[ttments.T:^ 
Interestingly, a smaller proportion of the 'students reported ta 
be teleconi||riuntcations majors in mass communication and 
broadcastiiig departments actually graftjuate with this degrst. 

J5 ,„.\^^.,.\„, .1. 



C *T«ltcominanlMtloiiMi •AmMUni contliiu«e to vrow tttp^ 
^ M|y. Ay comparlAf tM fMlncs ot till ■tudy with Mr ty rt- 
. ports, It apiMiari tlwt mach of th* growth hi4« boon during th« 
lipt (l»{^ad«. dradunte programs art^Uic reeling tn number m 
WU. Almost half of th«^d«(>artnienti surVeyod^griint the fitas* 
t«r*« degree yAih ^ iim>L>r •nipKisls telecoi^iiimnlnitlons, , 
TImm proportions do not vary significantly by deiMrtment typs. ' 
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Public access c^^ble ^television dobutod In Nt)w. York City on 
•hily 1, 1971. Studli)« slnceMhen have focused oi\ parts of tKe 
accsss experience. This study ^ however, attempted a com- 
plete description of the NYC public Iccese channels. Including: 
a] history of cabls tslsvtslon and thApvbllc accsss channels In 
WiC, b) accsss producsrs, c) accstfji audiences, d) analysli 



of access content and e) a pilot studr testing access pnHluc- 
tlon variables. 

The history of cable television and p^b^c access In NYC 
was researched from documents and journals In the archives 
of ths Board of Estimate, the franchising ^authority for the City 
of New York. Additional material was developed from Inter- 
views with entrepreneur^ Interested In operating CATV sys^ 
terns In the City and wlthtlt^ officials rcsponHlble for CATV 
declslonntaklng. The research disclosed that CATV In Man- 
hattan developed from the precedent of closed circuit cable 
ssrvlcs to hotels dating back to 196T. Three factors Influ- 
sncsd the development of public access: a) Fred Friendly sug- 
gsstsd the rudiments of the access concept In a 1968 report to 
f ths Board of -Estimate^ b) City officials, seeking the best pos- 
slbls franchise contracts for the City, Issued limited cons^i^ts 
to opsrate CATV ;iy>»tem8 between 1965-70, and c) CATV op- 
erators were reluctantMo abandon their Investments made dur-c^ 
Ing ths consent pcrUxl because (>f th|^access requirement In 
ths 1970 franchises. ^ 

A questionnaire administered by phone to^^lBO public ac- 
csss producers, formed the basis for the producer data/ Thrss 
groups of producers emerged: a) experimental artists, b) psr- 
formsrs interested In show-casing their talents, and c) com- 
mlttsd citizens hopeful of addressing a specific audience. Ths 
factors of age, race, pl*lor television experience and television 
prpfram preferences were found to be significant. ^ 

A survey during the yearii of 1974-75 generated 640 cablt 
subscribers and 640 non -subscribers as the audience 8ampls> 
Cabls districts w€U*e weighted accorc^lng to cable penetration 
and a stratlflecirandom sample was drawn for each of the sur- 
vey ysars. Cable subscribers and non -subscribers did not 
nuuilfsst different attitudes, perceptions or audience behavior. 
Ths sample's attitudes toward access were negative: 65% re- 
sponded that access programming would not help solve com- 
munity or personal problems. The^lmpresslon was that accssS' 
shows were Worlng and.dld not satisfy the needs of the audience. 

T^s access conterlt analysis utilized a sampling of four 
wsflts of access prograVhming cablecast during each of ths 
survsy years for all access channels In Manhattan: a total of 
1,369 hours and 42 minutes of programming watched. Accsss 
programming cablecast filled 49^ of the time available for such 
programming. Non -duplicated programming constituted four 
and ons-haLf hours on each of the four access channels dally. 
Catsforles related to the purposive and proposltlonal dlmsn- 
slOM ol access content were used to classl^ content segments: 
4(A Of the content observed was obscure and ambiguous and 
could not be attributed to proposltlonal or purposive dlmsp- 
slom. A stylistic analysis revealed that most programs #ers 
shot with a single camera and lacked editing and audio andvldso 
sffscts* 



The theories of^sss^nd gfntlflcstlons* llter.aturf and 
eymbollc Interactlomsm wsr* applied to NYC public acqess 
as possible explanations fpr producer and audlen<fe behavior. 
As an e)nplrj|^cal test, the pilot study showsd a snuiU audlsnos 

two versloiui of the sante television program. Findings Indl- 
cated that prograno style rather than program content wars u 
more effectl^ve In engaging an audience. The ImpUbatlon w«s 
ths^t ixibllc access functlptm besl ak a means of coiAumnlty dia- 
logue and social change when content follows the piofs tradi- 
tional conventions governing television production style. 

Finally, It wj^a suggested that the hetersgeneous charactfr 
v^^^f NYC affectod'the development a^Kl utUUatlon of public Jlc- 
iress In a unique- manner and tl^f further research Could rs- 
^veal If KYC p^ibllc access Is a comparable model for^hsr 
coftununltles. ^ 
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Harold Innl8 studied virtually the entire panoi-ama of com- 
munications media and concluded that the content of each me- 
d urn - stone cahving, clay writing, papyrus, movable typ«, 
ttc. - was largely a product of the technology used to pro<hic« 
mesBages. The question arises, then, whether It Is possible to 
find a common technology used by all the various contemporart 
mass media and to characterize those media In terms of their 
common technology. Since the mass media are almost Invari- 
ably and completely Industries, It follows that their common 
technology must be Industrial technology, fhe purpose of the 
•tudy, then, was to construct a technological model of modern 
dium oTmm*"'' **** "PPtlcablllty of that model to the me- 

The Mod el. The model was based on the description of In- 
dustrial technology offered In John Kenneth Galbralth's The New 

N Industrl^^tate. The model Is In no way Intended to be ilT 

fense of Galbralth's politics or economic RreBcrlptlons; It Is 
based on the conviction that the description offered by Galbralth 
reflects the consensus view of students of technology and ad- 
ministration. «liu .u 

The components of IndustHai technology comprise the first 
variable of the model. ..^ 

The second variable of the model suggests that the Indus - 
rial system functions, not In accordance with the wishes of 
Individuals, but according to the requirements of the comoo- 
' hents of the technology. 

The third variable contends that the goal of the Industrial 
system Is to eliminate or reduce uncertainty and thereby to 
propagate Itself and grow. 

The fourth variable suggests that the values emphasized In 
the course of the functioning of an Industrial aystem are not the ' 
Individual -centered values of the Protectant ethic, but the^r- 
fan zatlon-ceptered values of people who are Involved In or 
asjjlre to be Involved- In the administration of Industrlal sys- 
tems This set of values is referred to as middle-class vslnes 
These four variables could be thought of as a linear modsl ' 
In that each variable gives rls^to the succeeding variable. 
The model, however, seemS to be Inadequate simply because 
f .u **r emphasized by the media af- 

fect the environment In which the comilonents of the technology 

which the middle-class values of the fourth variable give rise 
to the components of Industrial technology of the first variable 
This circular model, too. Is Inadequate In that It suggests ' 
the media function In a social and cultural vacuum when. In fsct 
the media must function In conjunction with the systems of busi- 
ness, government, education, and so on. The media can be 
understood as one aspect of a much larger amalgam of Indus- 

♦ . '^-i!!*'"" ""^^ "P Galbralth calls the industrial 

state The model must therefore be expanded to show the rela- 
tionship between the other Industrial systems 



' ^ AgpHgabnity or <h« MQd»l to FJlru InduMtrv . The model 
, .on*ra « reaaonably Koqd MplaMtlon of the chanR^ In film pro- 
duetton methoda an the Aim factory ayatem gave way to the 
- iMluatrUllxed atudio ayatem. AaUj compoftenta of InduatrUI 
toOhtioloKy were more widely employed, the peraonHnvol>^ed tn 
prttduolloi) were forced to function leaa aa liid^ldu^li and mol^ 
*■ t»«hnlcla?»a. The atudloa aought to eliminate uncertainty - 
^rquih vertical InteKrutlon ai^d it was thla vertlc^U Integration 
•that j>rodirced the nvokt celebrated fvat^urea of "Hollywood • Aa 
production was InduatrlallaVl, thV niovlea came to refU^t the 
new middle -otaaa vAltiea rather than the Prot«»8tafj^ «;thlc. 



COORIENXATION IN THr NETWoVlK TELEVISION NEWS- 
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Many studies hav^-^mlned the Individual behavior ci re- 
portara and public officials but few have considered the Insti- 
tutional roles of ne*.procee^ors, newsgatherers and news ' 
aourcaa simultaneously and systemlcally using a quaAtltatlve 
method. This study employs a coo/^ntatlon model In^hlch re- 
•pondanta (members of the U.S. House of Representatives, net- 
wora correspondents assigned to the House, and network eve- 
ning naws executive producers) give not only thoir own attitude* 
aboytjnetwork television coverage, of the House but their predic- 
tions oi the other groupi' attitudes as well, providing agree- , 
mant, accuracy and congruency measures between coorlentlng 
Itroupa In tha newsprocesslng system. 

In the early |970's the House of Representatives discovered 
tuat lt« ability to communicate with the American people and to 

policies was waning. The House, abet- 
tad by the networks, held hearings and passed legjslatlon bajie'd 
on tha premlae that Its own organUatlonal change could Ino^eaae 
tha low level of network television congressional exposur/ This 
•tttdy, however, found that congressmen, viewing coverage as 
Inadaqu^te. superficial and negatlvlstlc, expressed no great op- 
timism that either Increasing the networks' access to congres- 
sional proceedings pr Improving House members' communica- 
tions skills would make a substantial difference In the level of 
nstwork television exposure. A sizeable minority of congress- ■ 
man bsllev^d that network congressional coverage would remain 
tha same regardless of what the House does to liirprove it. 

Concerning perceptions of hetwork Issues coverage, agree- 
ment bstween congresamen and network respondents was ex- 
trsmcly low. Aa to what should have received the most cover- 

***• T**?^**"' *«» ^^«^' Network respondents 

psrcstvsd this agreement but congressmen did not. Network 
producers and correspondents predicted the attitudes of ths 
othar groups fa;- better than congressmen, who badly misjudged 
tne responses of network employees. Intra-group agreement 
among executive producera was exceptionally high, reinforcing 
the atereotype that the networks present a singula r'plcture of 
world events each night on the evening news. ' 

Network newsprocesslng routines appear to discriminate 
agklnst congressional Issues which require liV-depth,rfong-term 
coverage and do not always conform to the rigidities V tlvB net- 
work news format. Correapondents aaw little incentive t6 aeek 
out complicated lasues which went beyond the producers' rep- 
ertoire of legitimised atory lines or upset the status quo The 
presence of organisational constrstnts implies that nefwork 
television news does not accurately mirror the activities of the 
Hosse of Representatives on the evening news Iwt pres«nts a 

*^!**^!r!;/"*"*''***' P***"'^* W"*!"**. Based upon 

change a|H>ears more applicable to 
the television networks than to the House 0/ ReprepenUtlves 
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While consldorsblo atto\|on h«B ixjcn gi^ to the technical 
Characteristics of leltfcomnumlcatlons syst/Jfs, lltt»« stxidy 
has been devoted tg ft,o unique attrlbutis.of telocom»mmlcr^ ' 
tlons systems as media of cdmimmlcatlou an^ iu, elaborate ^ 
technical networks which require extensive communications 
amon^ their producers. Uhder standing these attributes la Im- 
poi tjyH l„ order to tt«ii\ire thitrtolcUnmunlcatlons services 
efficiently meet .mK^lotAl requlrome.Vforcojjimunlcatlons * 
Ihls dIsserUktlon explores those attTIT^ of telecommuni- 
cations systems through two thoorotlcal considerations: (1) tele-' 
communication systema as economic goods whose vaUw cannot ' 
be fully n»all7.«d by an^r ^,»rtlcv%,r consumer in.t which benefit 
aoclety 1„ general. This characteristic Is kn<^wn In economics 
aa a public gdod; and (3) telecommunications systems as Jotnt 
gootls. .That Is, as-goofls thut are collectively supplied by a: 
series of prwUicprti through a network. 

These characteristics are cwplored through a case study 
of the structure, operations, and swlal effects of-the Alaskan 
telephone system. Alaska's telephone system Is relatively 
new, and Is undergoing vast expansion as the state undergoes 
rapid population and economic growth. Thus, while' ten years 
ago only thb nnvjor population areas of the .state had telephone 
aervlco, every village wlt>i a population over twenty-five had 
telephone .'.eryice by 1978. The rapid development and expan- 
sion of this lolophone system allows an examination of how the 
Introduction of telephone service can change social develop- 
ment and a^owB the examination of the evolution of contractual 
relations u^nong the firms In the Alaskan telephone Industry 

The public goods properties of telecommunications are de- 
8crU>ed l^ a number of remote Arctic villages and contrasted • 
with the types of public goods provided In urbim areas. In par- 
ticular common social benefits In health, education and eco- 
nomic development are 'noted. The Implications of the public 
goods for teT9Communlcatlons organization, regulation and 
pricing arc discussed In detail. 

Given that Alaska's telephone service Is provided by twenty- 
one separate exchange carriers and one long-lines carrier 
telephony's Joint properties are studied through the contractual 
and bargaining relations among the carriers. These relations 
arc examined In two areas: division of toll costs and revenues 
betwe(}n exchange and long-lines carriers, and the engineering ' 
of network telephone service. In both cases, substantial ivsym- 
nietrles In bargaining power were found among the members . ^ 
of the Industry. The origins and dynamics of these asym- 
mctrles, particularly In regard to the organisation of the indl- ' 
vldual carriers, were studied. These problems In the Indus- 
try s collective organization are shown to adversely affect 
both the supply of communications services and of certain 
public goods. 

The political and legal dimensions of the public and joint 
properties of Alaskan telephony are discussed through a series 
of case studies of the Interactions of the Alaska Governor's 
Office, the Alaska. Public Utilities Commission and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission with the telephone Industry 
oyer the provision of sateUlte and mral telephone service to " 
Alaska, the structure of ti>e long-lines carrier, ;md the struc- 
ture of IntersUte rates and revenues. It Is argued that the 
public and Joint properHes of telephone service require 

political IntervenHon to safeguard the Interests of the 
public. 

Finally, a series of policy alternatives are outlined to ad- 
dress the specific proMems In the contracting process by 
changing the bargaining poslHons of the participants through 
changes both in the organization of particular firms, industry- 
wide organizations, and public regulation. These alternatives 
are directed at both promoting IndustrlAl efficiency and the 
production of certain public goods qeen as desirable within i 
Alaska. The political-economic dimensions of these tflterna- f. 
tives are emphasized In terms of the roles of various govern- ' 
went agencies in influencing the future structure and actions 
Of the Alaskan tele^one industry. 
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Th« kmportuiu'tf prodtctlni^ thu level of prefild«ntUl popu*' 
Uirity wUh ih^ public Iten not tmly in nrveftUnu the clynamicii*ol 
Americun \t^b\\c op^nUlh txjt aUo in the f;ict H^at the Preaident*e 
pofi|iklf\ty^ii(lu«ncee hie ability to linplemeat his programe. 

The present study examlno» the period from the t>eglnuing 
of the Kennedy Adminletrahon to the end of Gerald Ford*8 term 
of ollice. The dependent variables are thtt perc^ieiitagee of ap- 
proval mid dlHapproval of the PreeldeiU'e job |)eifoi^nance, ae 
meaeurttd by rospontica to the Gallup Poll question, *Do you 
.appreve or dis&pprove of (the.incumbent'a) handling of hie Job 
ae PreeUlent?* 

Thr6e variable!! are created to predict Variation In approval 
and disapproval: a 'cumulative news* variable t>aBed on a con- 
tent analyain of the most important story each day — takrfn either 
from the front page of the Now York^ Tlme<» or (rom abstracts 
, of the evening television network news programs; a ^'television 
appearances* vurlablet inade up of the nu(nt>er of times each 
day the PresUfont makes a television appearance other than on 
a regularly scheduled news prog ran); and im "early term'" . 
dummy variable declining regularly from » value of six at the 
t>eglnnlng of a president's tfrm of office to rero after six 
months and remaining at zero^it^reikfter.- 

These three, vuriabll>s jiccounXfoli^ /.64 of the variation in 
the level of approval of the President's Job performanqo for 
the national sample of respondents over the Konnedy-Ford pe- 
riod. They also explain 71 percent of the variation in dis- 
approval. 

In addition to examining the responses of a sample of the 
adult population, the behavior of subgrbups of the sample Iden- 
Ulying thenvselvos as Republic ;ins, Democrats or lndo|>endenta 
im reviewed. 

The cumulative news variable is found to be a strong pre- 
Victor of popularity for all but one presidential term, and in ^ 
that case anomalies of the .term explain the discrepancy^ Tele- 
vision appeariuKes appear to be a weak, txit consistent influ- 
ence, reaching significance only under President Johnson, or 
when very large numbers of polls t\re studied. The early term 
variable Is effective only whep large numbers of Democrats 
and Independents grant Initial apprpval to a Republican presi- 
dent and then rapidly desert him. The variable works Itvrre- 
v«ree under Democratic presidents. 

'^he theoretical importtmce of the IfUmulatlve news variable 
lies in Its basis in Informatlon^averaging theory. The impli- 
cations of its success for a general theory of public opinion 
are discussed. 
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The review of the |llar«tur« aufgestpd three descriptive I 
hypoth^eee. These w#re that viewing of prime-time tola- 

Vision wbuld correlate with native attltudeejtowards the el-^ 
derly as well as toward tha way the elderly are portrayed o« 

' television, and regular viewing of programs which presented 
posltly^ IKirtrayals of the elderly would correlate with positive 
ayitudes toward or Images of the elderly atiid positive attltudaa 

• towards the way the elderly a^^e presented on television. ^ 
Six huadred and twelve |>eople from the greater Los Angalea 

' area participated in the study In which a Pretest -Posllest Con- 
trol Group djts^n-was utUlxed. Three hundred and elght.pe(H>le 
functlon^d as the Treatment group on Evening I and three hun- 
dred and four people functioned aa the Control ^roup on Eva- ' 
nlng II. All crltlcarvarlables*were held constant across the 
two nights, while the program variable. was manipulated- Thk ' 
Treatment group saw "the Art of Aglug,- which Is an award- 
winning program that focuiios on posltlvjB |)ortrayals of tite el- 
derly while the Control group viewed an unalrod episode of 
1 Please Stand Py ''•which had no ollfcrly characters and no con- 
tent related to the elderly. 

The findings of the study supported the three experimental 
hyiwihesos. Individuals who ftold a iwslllve prior image did not ^ 
shift significantly, while Individuals with either a neutral or neg- 
ative prior image did significantly shift In a positive direction. 

Of the three descriptive hypdtheses, one wss supported; fre- 
-^uent viewers bf programs which enforced positive Images of 
H^e elderly demonstrated positive attitudes towards the elderly 
In general and towards the way the elderly are presented on 
television. The two oUjj^r descriptive hypothej^es wore not sup- 
ported. In fact, the findings wore In direct opposition to the 
hypotheses; I.e., heavy prhne-tlmo^^lewers had measurable 
posltVo attitudes toward the elderly as they are portrayed on 
television and measurable positive attitudes towards^tho elderly. 

The overall pl^ure whiqh emerged from iheA findings waa: 
1) Cognitive conslstaaouthcory was able to predict and explain 
^shifts or movement In Indtvidual's perceptions who saw a pro- 
gram which enforced posltVve Images of the elderly; 2) Content 
analysis was seen to be an Inadequate anci possibly misleading 
research approach to determine the Impact of television's por-* 
trayal of the elderly on the public's ptfrception of the elderly 
If employed In the absence of effects research; and 3) A tele- 
vision program which enforced positively perceived portrayals 
of the elderly could positively influence people who held a prior 
neutral or negative Image of the elderly. 
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The purpose of this study was to assess the effects of a tele- 
vision program which enforced positive Images of the elderly 
on the public's image of the elderly. The concern for the study 
grew out of the finding from The National Council on Aging^s 
report The Myth and Reality of Agin^ In An^erlca that whj^le the 
public 65 and over saw. Itself *as being as bright and alert, s^s 
'open-mlnded and«adaptable» and as good at getting things done 
as the public 18-64, the tptal.public did not feel that way at alL 

Employing the theoretical notion of cognitive consistency 
si the underpinnings of the study It was hypothesized that IndU 
YidU|ls who held a n>utral or negative prtpr Image about elderly 
peofde and watched a television program which presented poei* 
tlirety. perceived Images of the elderly would^ demonstrate sig- 
nificant positive shifts in their image, while individuals who 
Held e positive prior Image would not demonstrate significant 
poeltlve shifts in their Image. 
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Purpose of the Study : The puriwse of this research was to 
examine whether college subjects, when put In a laboratory- 
type testing situation, would pick newspapers or television as 
being the most credible, other available study has focused 
^upon the measure of c redibillty through a laboratory technique. 
Also, since much of the research In credibility of newspapers 
and television indicatQ|||a biasing factor, this research wss * 
needed to help eliminate this spetial- interest bias. 

•Proeedure:^ Tlve hypotheses were generated and three 
groups of Tollege students were'studled to test these hypoth- 
eses. The students included a group of broadcast majors, a 
groujf of print majors, and a group of non-broadcast-non-prlnt 
majors. These groups were divided into two sub-groups- -one 
half of each group receiving a television stimulus first and a 
newspaper stimulus second, and the other one half rAceiying a 
newspaper stimulus first and a television stimulus si&cond. 
The newspaper stimulus was the front page of a dally news- 
psper, while the television stimulus was a videotape of a sim- 
ulated newscast. Followbig the administration of |he stimuli, 
students were tested on a fourteen- item test. Seven items on 
-the test contained Item^ of conflicting information- -one mf ree^ 
Ing with the newspaper account and one agreeing>with the tele- 
vision account. In .compiling the deUL answers only to those 
questions involving conflicting informatipj^are used in order 
to rank the subjects as either televl4lA#mllevers or news- 
paper believers. Seven chl-squares— three for goodness of-fit 
and four for inde|>endence— were used to make statistical com- < 



<lllf#r«nF* ^ ^ njiinb«r «4l^ting n^wa* 

s mMra M Um most enMHbl* ttM liuml^r Atltcttng ttltvl- 
•lOM M th« most crtdlblt* wh«n conmct^itf rtporta w«re 
l^rvMnM. Amikig th« broudcaat majors, ^ staftatkcally aig * 
nUlbantxllffArsncs waa found in th# numlLwr aelactlng newa- 
paptM ovar telavtaion Aa th^ moat cradlbU. AiDo^g non-mmtU 
>Aa)ora, no aUtUtlcally algri^incM dU(ai:onoe waa found in tha 
muAter atlacting'talfviaiQjf^ aa tht moM crMible and th# num^ 
bar f«lactin|| nawapapfra ua tha moat credible. No aigiUficant 
talattonahip waa foupd between the afquence ^f receivin|( the 
tfwa|iaper/talevlaloo*rtporlji %pkd the c^oj[ce of which madiun) 
waa th^ mo«t credible. A^atatl^cally oAgnificant difference 
waa touAd \n the number of 4n lub^t^ aelect^ng either tele- 
^ vtaion or newa(&ip«rir aa the moa) credible.* 

'" yoncluaiona f Generally, the concluaiona drawn from thla ^ 
atudy are tn 'agreement ^with the muftivariate reaearch which 
, propMea that atudiea can be dlontod to ahdw whichever me- « 
dtunf QM dealrea to be the nipa) credible. Aithqugh, in overall 
credibility, newapapera were found to be the aigi\ificant choice 
among all combined aubjecta, the level of aignificance not 
great enough to support claima that newspapers are far in 
front of television in believability ainong* college students. Cer- 
tainly,, claims that television out- ranks niewspapers as the inoftt 
believable medium among college students by a two-to-one 
margin were not supported by this a^y^ A surprising find- 
ing was the significanQy higher number.jof i)raadcast majors « 
choosing newspapers over television as the most credible me- 
' dium. 'From this, the conclusion may be made that broadcast 
majors do not feel that theii^ own medium is very credible. 
That the sequence of ihh med^a presented does not affect 
choice of believability among college students may also be 
^^cneludaU. Finally, tMl results of this study lead to the con- 
pluaion that one should seeit out biaa in credibility studies be- 
fora making any far* reaching implications from them. 
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Th« -pon»hu«» phow iMfM M -The Phil Donahue 8ho#» in 
Dayton, Ohio In By4»T| It waa iyiidlcated in over 140 # 

television marketa |n the United Statop and had received numer- 
oua awarda, including nationaUEmmya, for 'the nature of Ita 
programming and the abilities of its host, Phil Donahue. |fow 
and why the progn^n made the progression from being a local* 
daytime ahow m Daytog, Ohio (ot)ecoming m moat aucceaalul 
daytime talk show in the United States in 1978 is explored in 
the study. ' V , 

. Several proceduran wert employ <^d to discover ihtt back- 
ground and to ajmlyse the progiramming of the series. Th» 
first was an examination of popular literature abo(i( the pro- 
gram and host in order to ascertain the imMige o/ both in the 
public m\n& The second was a reliance dnthp Records and. 
rccolloctiona of persons. associated withall aspects of the ahow. 
Fin^lly, an Impression of th^ studio audience was obUined 
through the administration of a survey questionnaire. 

The' research revealed that ten sjwclfic aspects of the pro^ 
gram— including technical, adm^istratlve, and creative cbmpo- 
nent8--contrlbuted niost slgnlflcanUy to Its development I) The 
progfum was begun In a snmll market. 2) Expert.program di- 
rection gave the show an unusually attractive visual appear- 
ance. 3) Women functioned In key staff positions. 4) The pro- 
grim) dovel^oped a bicjfclo network of syndication. 5) Taped 
broadcixsts maintained r)revlous high ratings. 6) The •Donahue* 
ahow hud secure contract system with individual station^ 

7) RWl Donahue's background was as a reporter/ jounianJc 

8) Idd^flcatlon of Phil Donaliue.'^hlmself. Increased in promo- 
tions. >m. Percentages of program content changed with the . 
tlm^s, Hrt The ^Donahue" staff directed much attention to the 
live studio^udlence. 

The document concludes that the devel^ment of the ten sig- 
nificant properties contributed to.the success of the seriee, and 
the evolution of the •Donahue" show'^s unique contributions to 



the television talk show. 



THE EFFKCT OF DIALECT ON THE PKltSUASlVENESS OF 
A f^DIO ADVKKTlSEMKNr Order No. 7914145 



ERIC 



HERMANN. Polor Waye. Ph.D. University o( Hou.ston, 1978. 
I2ftpp. 

An after -oi>4y exptM unenl was conducted to determine the 
effect of dialect in a radio advertisement. Adult females of 
differing Hoclal class heard either a standard Englluhf or a 
TexM Southern dialect version of a radio ndvertlsen^ent. A fac- 
torial destgH was used to analy/.e differences between the two 
advertisements on the following sejt o( variables: comprehtM^- 
alon, credibility, attltuUe. and purchase Int^Mitlon. Standard 
English was "found to be more effective for the entire set of 
variables. Social class was found to have no\slgnificani effect 
on either the entire set of variables or any Individual variable. 
Covariates for chronological age, age when first moving to 
Texas or the- South, and time lived In Texas or the South were 
found to have no significant effect on the set of variables, al- 
though Increasing chronolo(|;ical age was significantly related 
to a more*ix>sltivo attitude towards the product advertised. The 
findings of a path analysis of a causal flow between the viirl- 
ables were ln;keep»n(?^ with the literature on low commitment 
product adoption. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE -DONAHUK* SHOW FROM 1967 TO 
^•''^ \ Order No, 7916728 

MOFACKER.^ Kristlne Hddl. Ph.D. The University of Michigan, 
1979. 255pp. Chairman: Henry Austin 

Thla atudy chronicles the growth of the syndicated "Donahue* 
tolevlalon series, analyses technical and conceptual develo|>- 
menta, and calculates the Resulting effect upon program con- 
tent. The pun>oae of thla shjdy is to Isolate those factors which 
contributed to the 'Donahue* show's unique qualities as a tele^ 
Haton talk show. Analyala revealed that the combination of 
ttiria significant characteristics made the aeries unique: in- 
iipifcf hour-long treatmenta of one topic; daytime program-, 
^ af directed to tha women at home; and tiiU-fledged communi- 
1« bttween qUeat» host, and ahidlo audience. 



^.^JJJ^^^ SEQUENCE,^ REJ>UQ110N. FIELD SIZE AND 
DIRECTIONALITY IN THE EDITKD FILMS OF WHITE MALE 
ADOLESCENTS ^Ondor No. 7914366 

HOWELL, David James, Ph.D. The University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill, 1978. 118pp. Supervlsoi^ R Storlbiir 
Hennls * 

This shidy addressed the following general question- Are 
there commonalities in film editing within a clearly defined 
pop\^atlon? The study investigated four components of film 
edlt^g-sequence, reduction, field s'lze and directionalieV- 

Eleven white male adolescent^ constituted the population of 
tlfe study. Participants were given an opporhinity to arrange 
^ten scrambled shots into whatever order thqy desired, to 
shorten any of the ten ^ots, and to roniove any of the ten 
Bhots. After each subject had completed his edltb^g cliolcea 
the researcher spliced the film for the subject and projected ' 
It onto the screen for the subject to see and i^e-ar range If he 
so desired. 

It was found that subjects (l) arranged their scrambled 
ahots into a linear forlnat, (2) eliminated yisual redundancies 
In the shots, (3) evidenced preferences for close-ups over 
long shots, and (4) were laware of the conventions of conmer- 
cial filmmaking. ^ 

One of the points the stxidy makes is the need for schools 
to work toward developing shidents into critical consumers oi 
both print and nonprint media. It provides guidelines for the 
use of 'Similar studies with subjects as film ihanlpulatora In 

. anthropological and sociological research. When the results 
of large-scale replication yield Identification of visual univer- 
«als, thtn succeeding research studies can focus on vfsual 

dlalecta. 
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MEDIA EXPOBURE AND INDlVlDUAk POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY Order Ni). 7^19469 

> 

. JACI(b6n-BEECK, Marilyn, Ph,p, ,Unlvi((r»lty o< Penniylvimlt. 
197», 209pp. Supervisor: CharleiT R. Wr\ght * 

The diftserUtlon exA^iUnes ih» Joint frequency^of mast media 
•xpo««i^ and political activity while controlling for ^elve' re* 
•pondent characteftatica, as follows: aex^ raxre, age, location, 
marltal^atttua^ family structure, family Income, woi^ forc^ ^ 
\ 0latus, education, psrselved social class, political t>ellefs» and 
polltldlri affiliation. All respondents were classlCled also ac- 
cording to amount of dally media consumption: (1) heavy news- 
paper reading and light television v1ew4ng, (2) heavy newspaper 
rMdIiig combined with heavy television viewing, (3) IJght news- 
^paper reading and light television viewlnit, and (4) light news < 
'*paper reading and heavy television viewing. 

Data came irom four national survey^ conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, and the 
Canter for Political Studies, University of Michigan, By means 
ol these data, it was posslbleao relate political activity and 
madia exposure In election and off^^year contexts (1974,' 1975, 
1976, ind 1977). Due to large sam^ple sizes, It was also pos- 
sible to pertltlpn the data bases ^ccordln|^o respondent ^har- 
aclertetics* Specifically, the four surveys lncUld<ji'"1li<Hr974 
American National Election Study, the 1975 General Social Sur- 
vey, tke 1976 American National Elcfctlon Study, and the 1977 
General Social Survey. 

Key indicators of political activity iQclude votlng^^urnout In 
the 1972* 1974» and 1976 elitctlons; campaign activity In the 
1974 and 1976 electtons; attempted Interpersonal,, Influence; 
political opinion expression, in writing or In person, to edItOTS - 
and polltt clans; and nit^mbershlp In political and quasl-polltlcal 
groupe. In total, there were thirteen activity measures derived 
from 13 separate Items distributed amongst the Tour aurveys 
apalyted. 

Analysis was conducted in light of conflicting perspectives 
on tha relationship between media exposure and the Incidence 
oi political activity. The first perspective Is that mass media 
exposure stimulates political activity. The second perspective, 
current today and thirty years ago, Is that heavy media fxpq- 
aure depresses political activity. The third perspective Is neu- 
tral, aeserting that the relationship between media exposure 
and political activity Is unpredictable. 

The etudy found, among other things, that heavy exposure to 
newspapers was positively associated with frequency of pont- 
ile activity, particularly when newspape rereading was accoxn- 
panted Inr heavy televlelon vlewlnf . The loweet f requ#ncy ct 
political activity '^ae found among respondents least expoeed to' 

newspapers and television. These relationships were not sub^ 
•tantlally modified when analysis considered respondent char-* 
acteristtcs expected to t)e Important on theoretical grounds. 



' LOCAL CHURCH USE OF CABLE TELEVISION: Xn EVAL^ i 
UATIVE DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED EXAMPLES 

Order No. 791674r 

JURNEY. Larry Lpuls, Ph.D. The University of Michigan, 
1979. 2Q4pp. Chairman: Henry Austin . 

RellglousifrQups spend millions of dollars annually p^^uc* 
in| and telecasting specials^ weekly ferles^ spot announcemeit^ 
• aiui-publlc servlcjEi progritmnning. The growth o| the cable ttle- 
vlelpn Industry has produced an Immediate need for prof rams 
to-flll the availably time on cable's many channels. Local 
churches ar^ taking advantage of the available^ cable time lyy^ 
providing programs on the cable's local -original Ion channel or 
by programming an entlre channel which has be^n leased from 
the cable company. The use of cable television by the local 
church gives rise to the following questions. Does the cable 
system provide the /lecessary diversity for access by all Inler^l^' 
eeted local churches? Why do local churches become televl-'^^^ 
eion production centers? What attitude and t>ehavloral changee 
do the churches desire of the people In their communities? 
What progra^nmlng Is used to accomplish these changes? What 
concepts do the church leaders hold about a television ministry? 
>¥hat financial and personnel commitments are required to 
make use of local cable systVins? What approaches to c;^ble 
I usage ire most prevalent? wKy do churohes choose oite ap- ' 
' preach over another? Undev what conditions do churches judge 
their television ministries to be successful? 

In order to obtain the necessary Information to evaluate the 
use of cable ^levlslon by local churches In light of the nine. 

Sueatlons listed above, on-site examinations, of four churches 
-^th cable television ministries were conducted. The churches 
were RedwcKxf Chapel Community Church In Castro Valley, 
California, the first church to operate an entire cable channel; 
Darby'Drlve Church of Christ In Florence, Alabama, an early 
purchaser of time on a cable channel Tor locally produced pro- 
gramming; 6race Presbyterian Church In Peoria, illlnole» op- 
erator^of the first color leased channel; and Skyline Church 
of Christ In Jackson. Tennessee^ a church currently Involved 
* Ip television jj^rografn production for use at pre-selected times 
on local cable systenw. The examlnatton of the churchee and 
their cable televlslojf ministries Included a general Introduction 
to the community, the cabl^ system, and the church; a brief 
history of the church's television ministry; a description and 
evaluation of the purposes of the ministry as related to audience 
(^havloral. changes and the Impact on the church; the rDlallon- 
' ship of the television ministry to other ministries of the chur^Ji; 
the general description of the televl/lon ministry; the cong i^e-*'^ 
gatlonal support of the television jn|nl8try; and the strengtAi 
and weaknesses of. cable usage. The evalutitlon of th^ teletlelbn 
ministries was accomplished through numerous personal Inter- 
views, m-slte visits, and an analysis of programs produced by v 
the chu]\ches. From this Information, a generalized example 
of current pract'ice In cable television ministries was developed. 
Then, the strengths and weaknessee o( the use of the cs^e eye- 
tern by the local -church were identified In light of the nine 

questions identified earlier. Finally, recommendatlone based 
on the generalised example were presented. , ' ^ 

Local churches are often using cable telavielon— a medium 

used to Veach segments of th^ population with specific pro- 
grams — to reach the masses. Consequently, there Is a lack of 
correlation between the purposes and the medium. Churches ' 

sually have not formalized their purposes* They rely on In- 
formal feedt>ack rather than scientific surveys In determii^tng 
their perceived level of success in meeting their goals. This 
lack of scientific Evaluation, however, does not lead the church 
Into an unrestrained emphasis on telexision. The nature of the 
local ^"^hurch with Its many ministries addressing a variety of 
needs keeps the church from becoming Infatuated with televi- 
sion. 
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•OVWI EASV: A CIUHCAL CASE STUDY OF THE EVAL^ 
UAtlON or A CN^AL-IHreCTCD TELEVISION PROGRAM Q/ 
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KBBGAN, Carol A. V., Ph.D. Ohio University, im. 
Director of Dtaeer^Uqn: Charlee E. Cllftlll 
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The purpoee of th^ dlaaertatlon le the develo|finent and teat- 
Y \sm qI COnceptMul and methodological guldellnee4pr the evalua- 
tion ol *(oal- directed* or "purpoelve* television progrania 
* targeted to a home vlejvipg audience.. For the puipoae of this 
dl#MrtatU^. piyrposlve programs are defined as television 
proframs specifically deslgned-to effect social change, that Is, 
to bring about desired cognitive, affective ^md/or l>ehavloral 
changes among viewers. The dissertation focuses on unique 
research requirements for evaluating the effectiveness of ;iuch 
social Interventions attempted via television. 
^ The fllssertatlon developeil concet>tual and methodological 

guidelines for the evaluaUon of goal-dlrected or purposive 
television programs Intended for home viewing. The guide- 
lines were develof^ through a synthesis of two relevant liter- 
AtujTos, the general evaluation research llterahire, and repre- 
sentative evaluations of goal-directed television programs. 
The three categories of g^idollnes which were developed cov- 
ered; overall evaluation plaiuang. conceptualization of the re- 
search design, and methodological considerations In the eval- 
uation of purposive television programs. - 

^ Following the development of these resoaKrh guidelines for 
evaluating goal-directed television prcigrams, the dissertation 
presented the case study of "Over Easy/ a purposive tele- 
vision program >vhich was comprehensively evalViated by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, with the author serving 
as senior project dlrecior. The "Over Easy* program was 
Intended t^roach older viewers with Information, advice and 
motivation^ messages relevant to their needs. Interests and - 
lifestyles, in 1978. the program was comprehensively eval- 
uated to assess its effectiveness In achieving Its stated objec- 
tives. With five sep4irate evaluation studies, the redearch ex- 
amined: (I) the demographics, lifestyle and attitudes of *Over 
Easy* viewers. (2) national levels of awareness of the pro-" 
gram, (3) the program's ability to traiiSfer purposive mes- 
sages. (4) Its effects on fecial service utilization by older 

, persons, a^jd (5) the tecyfmlcal quality of the program's pro- v 

> duction. 

^ / Finally, the dissertation applied the research guidelines 
proposed for evaluating purposive television programs C^the 
•Over EasyV«»earch, This yialysls was undertaken to as- 
•ees the value, practicability 'an<i comprehensiveness of the 
guidelines, and to examine the strengths and weaknesseai of 
the 'Over Easy* research. 

Findings and conclusions emphasize the critlcallty of early 
evaluation planning stages, in which research sponsors and 
evaluators must analyze the nature of the televised Interven- 

' tion and operationally define Its goal states. It explores the 
uniquely private, vlewter-controlled and nonstandardlzed as- 
pect* of social change efforts administered through television. 
It also emphasizes iM Importance of modelling the total Inter-^ 
ventlon process and designing an evaluation sensitive to the 
varieties of social Impact a purposive television program 
might achieve. Finally, Implications for future research are 

.drawn, analyzing our needs for basic research on television 
Viewing processes and effects, and the development of theory 
Md research methods tailored to the specifics of televised 
tuterrentlon. 



TELEVISION, NEWSPAPBRff/ AND THE BASRS OF CHOICE 
IN AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

Order No,.793MM 

KEETEH, Charles Scott. Ph.D. The University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapol HUl, 1979, 233pp. Supervisor: James W 
Prt>thro ' ^ * . ' 

Over the past thirty years, t)0ll(lcal scientists have docu- 
-meiUed chAngo In the criteria* valors apply In choosing aspresU 
dkntlal candidate. This rosearcli attempts to determine In what 
ways telcJvlslon as a medium of political Information' may' l>e 
resi>on5lble for this change. ^ 

Voter declslon-^maklng has become more candidate-oriented. 
Both the character of the candidate and what he staiKis for have 
become more Important, while partisan attitudes have become 
less relevant. In both the^ows and candidate spot advertlsli^ 
television is thought to have contrltjutodno this change by trang^ 
mlttlng Information about candidates to a large and socially 
diverse audience. In the absence of such Information, voters 
may be more dependent upon traditional bases of evaluation, 
such as a candidate's party or group affiliation, 

The data for this study are from seven presidential else- 
tlon surveys conducted by the Center for Political Studies of 
the University of Michigan. A multiple regression candidate 
choice model was employed to rtientlfy changes In voter criteria 
over time and differences between medl,a-use groups. The ' 
main components of the model were status, party Identification 
attitudes toward^partles. Issues, and two types of candidate 
characteristics: -televisual" (e.g. sincerity, look^ speaftlng 
ability) and "non-televlsual* (e.g. government experience). 

While party Identification has remained quite Important 
since 1952, attitudes toward jiartles have become nearly Ir- 
relevant to the vote. The Importance of Issues has grown some- 
what. But candidate characterlstlcs^-especlally those of the 
•televisual* sort--have shown the largest increases duriM the 
period studied. . , . 

For each election except 1972, the sample was divided ac- 
cording to which medium respondents depended on most for 
political Information, The importance of each component of 
the model for iatrh media use group was compared. As on^ 
might expect, issues are more Important for newspaper read- 
ers than for those who depend upon television, buUhe dlffer- 
encee are surprisingly small. Televisual candidate character- 
istics are nv>re Important fbr the television group than for the 
nawspi4[)er group. T^|}s has b«en true only since 1964, Changes 

Ip the association of media use and voter criteria between 
1960 and 1964 correspond with changes in the content and form 
of political television during that period. 

The results of the study suggest that changes In the types 
and amount of Information available to citizens about candi- 
dates can affect the way Iri which^cltiz^ns decide how to vote. 
Although the televlslojn image must necessarily be a biased 
one, television permits voters to Judge candidates as people, 
and not Just as representatives of parties or social groups. 
This trontrlbutes to the decline of party, and the rise of ^hem- 
eral, candldate-orlentfed politics. Attention to candidate psr- 
sonallty Is desirable, but RerHJlps not at the expense of other 
modes of choice. 
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■rriQIIATION AND ATTBMFTED INTEGRATION BKTWKKN 
TNI liOllON PICTURE AND TILKVBION INDUST^KS 
.^TimOUOH 1956 ^ Order No. 7«24422 

lAMON. Altan DAvidt Ph.D. Ohio Uiilvtmlty , 1979. 302pp. 
Dirtclor of ptimertAUdir Di\ Joseph Dorimn 
-W ' ' 

Th# ttudy truces th« history 9f the rtlatkonships between 
tKe motion plctuie aiid teUvlakon Industries from the earliest 
^ ftmrs ^f television througti 1956, a yjear which saw the final 
piltt«ViUi of fUtvire Integfatlpii between the tVo Industries e«- 9. 
^tfflUh#<l. Some aspects of 4«chyleal Integratloo, such as those 
ii the. Melds oPmotlon picture sound arjd theater television, are 
dtocaissed, but concentration Is on Integration and attempted 
integration in ow^ief ship and programniln);. The focus Is on 
tll« ftctloiis of the large established motion picture companies^ 
b«l mention is made of smaller com^xanles and Independent 
Itlevlsion film production companies as they affected over -all. 
|M^llern« of Integration. Special attention Is glveu^ln the study 
to the development of the Paramount television •empire/ tjie 
envelopment and demliie of theater television, the ABC -United 
Paramount Theater merger, purchase of RKO by General Tele- 
r^dio, and economic and l^gal considerations as they relate to 
the derived conclusions. ' « 

A number, of original letters, reports, etc. from Broadcast 
Ploneertf Library, the Mass Communications History Center of 
'the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and the Margaret 
Merrick Library of the Motloii Picture Academy of Arts aiKl^, 
Sciences were use|l to aid In the Interpretation of the Integra- 
tion process. Most Information, however, was derived from 
•ources of orlglial reportage. Issue -by -Issue searches w^e 
made' through such publications as Variety , B roadcaoHngT rnd 
* jUdlo p»lly "Televlsltm Daily for the years under conslHera- 
tioo. Sfcoikiary sources were used sparingly and primarily to 
provide InfornuUlon for contextual frameworks. 

The fnajor conclusions of the study are: 

I. Motion picture companies were among the first to recog^ 
niie th« potential of television and attemiHed eai^ly to establish 

measure of ownership In that Industry. Attempted large- ' 
scale ownership In radio could have provided the motion pic - 
ture companies entree to a dominant position In television own* 

trship, but such efforts were stymied by tactics of the powers 
of the radio broadcasting industry, the effects of the Depres- 
sion, and a preoccupation with conversjion to sound in motion 
pictures. In various stages of the development of television, 
motion picture coriipanles tried. unsuccessfully to achieve a 
measure of control through purchase of Interest In small tele- 
vision companies and applications for large numbers of tele- 
vision stations. The lack of success In this effort was con- 
tllHited to by 4 Uirge number of factors. The principal factors 
were dominance of television by the radio broadcasting powers, 
the five-station ownership limitation Imposed by the FCC, post- 
wmr confusion over technical standards and revenue pos^lblll- 
ties, the television 'freeze* of 1948-1952, the Paramount de- 
cre# which weakened the motion picture production companies 
financially and Introduced an antitrust question Into the quest 
for television ownership, and hope for the future of theater 
television. ^ ^ , 

1. Motion picture companies w6re more hesitant In the pro- 
cess of intpgratlng themselves with television In the area of 
pflpframmlng. Based on their experiences In their relatlon- 
•Mp with radlo» they sought maximum control In the Issue of 
proframmlng the new medium. Early efforts In producing com- 
mercials, newsreels and some entertainment programs Indi- 
cate that it ^s not a matter of motion picture companies re- 
teslnt to recognize the existence' of the competing medium. 
Ntlther was a need for Income the sole reason for the ultimate 
'capitulation* of the motion picture Industry In regards to pro- 
vldUif programming for television, instead, a desire to achleva 
maximum advantage in Its relationship with television was the 
coatroUInf factor In the matter. When the major studios fl- 
■ai^ began producing films for television aiul releasing the- 
atrtca) features to television on a large scale» such factors as 
thi promotional vahie of m4de-for -television films, th# de-^ 
ertassd value of thsatrical reissues » the sale of RKD and Its 
film Ubrary to a broadcasting company^ and Increasing prices 
bsln^ paid for film product ware Infportant considerations In 
Meh 4tclslons. 
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IVrlntfthe period of the Nixon AdmlnlstratUn, an antl- 
medU assault was InltUted by th^ White Houselor the pur- 
pose of manipulating news coverage In the media. The extent 
to which the White House was able to succ<ped In Its goal was 
the central concern o^ this study. Research focutf\ed-on news- 
papers and television which, as the domlnknt media of the Aiper- 
Ican press, have enjoyed different levels of First Amendment 
protection. By legislative and Judicial decision, broadcasting 
has been denied the level of independence traditionally accorded 
the printed press. While the printed press ^lnctlons under 
lalescis-falr e policy steeped in libertarian theory, broadcast - 
Ing policy. Kmctlonlng under social responsibility theory, has 
been constructed In terms of the public -trustee principle* which • 
involves government licensing, public Interest oUllgatlons on 
the part />f the broadcaster, and government oversight^ In tha 
belief thai television BUffe|:,s an Inherent vulnerability because 
of the regulatory policy under which it functions, this study 
hypothesized: 1) that television was less vigorous than news- 
papers, particularly In the area of government criticism; and 
2) that, unlike ne*8|»f»rs, television was intimidated by the 
White House Antl -media Assault into chilling the vlgorousness 
of Its political commentary. 

A questionnaire survey was used to quantify the 'Whltei 

^ Hcuaa Antl -media Assault* and content analysis to quantify 
"comparative vlgorousness of broadcast and print Journalism.'' 
For the survey , a chronolo«:y 0^359 medU and medU -related 

eventr Initiated by the government during the Nixon' period was 
circulated to a panel of media executives contemporary with 
the Nixon Administration. These executives /rated each event 
along a nlnvpolnt scale where •0* represented perception thai 
the ev^nt was free of direct or Indirect ^tl -media effort ema- 
nating from the White House and where •1'* through *8* rep- 
resented perceptfon of some degree of White House IntentW^ 
discredit, harass, bitlmldateor manipulate the media. Sum- 
maries based on these ratings generated an Index of White 
, House^Antl -media AsBault (or each of the '23 quarters of the 
Nixon period, 

> Using random samples of commentary from network tele- 
vision news programs and nationally syr^icated political col- 
^p^nB in newspapers, the content analysis procedures were 
designed to. measure "vlgorousness* which was defined in 
terms of 'uninhibited, robust and wide-open' debate on public 
t0sues--the standard aVtlculated by the Supreme Court as the 
purpose of the First Amendment. Through procedures oper- 
atlonaHzlng each of the five concepts In the standard, mea- 
sures of vlgorousness were generated for a category schema 
of major, mlnojt* and non-Issues where major Issued wm sub- 
divided into Federal Government, Nixon Administration, do- 
mestic problems and Watergate. 

Data analysis revealed television's timidity vls-a-vis ntws- 
papers acrosp all subject matter categories generally and In 
major Issues particularly. Television was consistently more 
bland than newspapers In all discussions on government, but In 
discussions of the President and of Watergate, televislon*i 
blunted vlgorousness was especially In evidence. Correl|ttlon 
analysis revealed that as the White House anti -media asisattlt 
became more severe^ television became Increasingly lass vlf * 
orou^ In commentary regarding the White House while news- 
papers bt»came increasingly more vigorous In that category. 

These findings were Interpreted as evidence of the chllUnf 
effect of White House pressure on television political commen- 
Ury, As surely as It occurred during the Nixon period^ it could 
occur again because broadcasting regulatory policy providas 
an environment In which television Is vulnerable to govern- 
ment manipulation. ' ' " * 
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^ iflWa FLOW BlETWEEN TMI UNITED STATlf^AND ASfA 

^ Order No. 7918361 

LCUNQ. Wal-Ytn.^h.D. Unlv«r|ilty of MlnnosoU, 1979. ^ 

D«bite over the coat rove j^mal *free tmd balanced ^low of 
uA^rmatlon* acroiis national boundaries, with Its various pollt* 
leal, economic, social and cultural Implicvallons, has gone 6n 
tor sU years and is still unresolved. ^The Third World devel- 
opment programs are ieo|>ardl3eed because of * prejudiced, un- ^ 
Irleildly or In^pcurate repartlng"* by the Western global'news 
if^Mles. They therefore denounced the existing International. 
MWs flow and sought to establish a 'new world Information 
order* which they claimed Is "unbiased^ comprehepaive, ade* • 
^uate and Just* The Western news agencies, however, either' 
denlM the charges flatly or suspected and <;rlUcU#A the'^''^new 
world InformatioiXvOrder* as an excuse by the develc^lng ThlriT 
World nations to influence or cpntrol frcecfom of expression 
within their national boundaries. J^y 

This dissertation attempts to participate in the search^or 
hard 4ata which hopefully could sut>stantiate or disprove some * 
ol the olalm8>aiid atlegatlo^hs nations use against each other. 

ft 

The present study seeks to examine the whole process of newW 
flow between the United States and Asia, including examlnatidi) 
of the now in both directions to the American and Asian news- 
papers the end users of thi| Western global news agencies' 
product. It also reviews the six-year debate. 

United Press International's (UPl) news wire between the 
United States and Asia was chosen as the carrier of the inter- 
national news flow. Thus, wire copies filed between the two 
continents during two seven-day periods in August, 1977 were 
^mlned. Jn addition, six Mjf, and six Asian newspapers were 
selected for analysis of th^ end use of the wire stories from 
UPl as well as all other global agencies. 

Two study periods — from Aug. 1 through Aug. 7 and from 
Aug. S4 through Aug. 30 were chosen to coincide with two 
predicted news events one U.S.*related and one Asian to 
see if UPl employed different editorial practices toward U.S. 
and Asian news reporting and dissemination. ' 

Ttie finding's showed that the imbalance In news flow be- 
tween the United States and Asia is confirmed, with the amount 
of Asia-bound U.S. news about four times as nauch as the U.S.- 
tKMind Asian news. The fact that more and more developing 
Third World countries are entablishing their natipnal news 
sfencles Indicates that they are no longer passive recipients 
of information from the Western news agencies. The frequent 
aUeg a^on that the Western news agencies are biased against 
the Third World pountrles is not too well founded because 
more stories covered, written and disseminated by these news 
agencies were "unfavorable" to the United States than to the 
developing nations. It seems the only sul>^tantlated complaint 
is that the^estem news agencies, in reporting the developing 
countries, were found to report more sensational news of ten- 
sion or violence than the development news j^hl^h the develop- 
ing nations are so eager to tell the world^j^tDbut. 

In addition, the research flndi^s showed that news disper- 
sion in Asia was not narrow or scsuit. Japan was Indeed a 
SMjor news center in Asia, which filed about 25 percent of ail 
the Asian news to North America. Yet, the remaining 75 per- 
tont was from 10 other Asian ohtj^^loplhgjcountries. The find- 
lags also showed that the Asian newspapers had much more 
•pace for U.S. news than their American counterparts had for 
Aelaa news. The large number of U.S. sports stories (22%) 
tkat warf flled to Asia appears to substantiate and Juiitlfy the 
t?f<|vent complaint from the Third World nations that Western 
flolial news agencies supplied them with news irrelevant to 
tliair culture, their social envlrorvment and their economic de- 
veiopment needs. 
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HUMAN REPLAY: A *THt01tY OF THE EVOLUTION OF 

' Order No. 7918i5| 

LEVlNSON,'Paul,,Ph.D. New York Unlversltv, 1979. 354pp. 
Chairman: Professor Nell Postman . ^ 

Although much has been written about how artificial media ' 
Influence and even direct our lives, few people have Inquired 
' as to how media themselves change, ancj what role humans may 
|)Uy In dlsecting that change. Several recent developments; 
indeed, suggest a deflnite^pattern to media change, a patten 
in which human direction figures very prbmlnently. Television, 
for example, has ch4hgedsfroni black-and-white to co.lor; the 
^ ^ telephone has all but supplanted the telegraph; mu^lc record*- 
ings ar9 Increa^slngly played through multiple rather than single 
speakers. When one conslderg that humans In the natural or 
'pre^technologlqar state see In colors rather than black-and- 
white^ speak In Voices rather than Morse codp, usually hear 
sounds ^ftmanatlng from a variety of sources rather than a sin- 
gle source, the pattern of media change becomes fairly clear: 
media are evolviiig, not to\iore artificial forms, but to repro* ^ 
ductlon of human or •prc-technologicar foi'ms of communica- 
tion. * 

The study attempts to develop this observation l;ito a general 
theory of media evolution, that describes, cJi[>lalns, and predicts 
^h^ evolution of media. The-methods enUllWi examination of : 
previous thinking about the nature and evolution of media, and \' 
an examination of the development of media themselves. 

Although few theorists have examined the relationship of 
media and human communication systems In depth, partial rec- 
ognition of the Increasingly human pattern of technological com- 
munication has been made by a variety of observers. In a va- 
riety of times and places. Victorian novelist Samuel Butler ' 
was one of the first to suggest that technologies are, in effect, 
artificial limbs or organs, which function as extensions ol tMe 
human system Psychologist SIgmund Freud pointed out that 
humans use th|lr technological extensions to become "pros- 
thetic" gods, in fulfillment of fundamental human desires. 
Marshall McLuhan, who has perhaps probed media more deeply 
than anyone to date, actually anticipates the preeent thesis in 
his suggestion that electronic media are retrieving the commu- 
nication environments of primitive, tribal aocletles. ♦ 

The evidence of media evolutlop appears to confirm tho the* 
sis of the study. Photography, for example) even In its Initially 
motionless, speechless, colorless state, provided a more lit- 
eral replication of the real world than ^K)th the printed word 
and all but the most true-to-llfe, colored painting. And with 
the addition of motion, soand, and color, and the subsequent*" 
attainment of Immediacy through television, and even the third 
dimension through holography, the technologlc|^^rkrceptlon of 
th^ world through lenses and microphonep has become ever 
more like the human perception of the world through' eyes and 
\ ears. 

From these and similar examples, the study abstracts an 
overriding 'principle** of media evolution: namely, that media 
survive based on how well they replicate a human mode ol com- 
< munlcatlon. Poor replicators, like telegraph and iilent moVies, 
tend to disappear; better replicators, such as telephone and 
"talkies," survive until a more complete replicator is Inventad. 
In effecy media seem to evolve in al)arwlnlan^llke process of 
natural Selection, with humans acting as the selectors^ Such a 
' model Is Supported by the work oiT philosopher Karl Popper^ who 
suggests ihat all products of human mentalities evolve in a 
Darwlnii6i*llka pattern. 

From the applleatton o( this principle and Ita corollaHas, 
predictions of future mMHa ara made — the m«it «tHktnt of 

which sufiasta tdat humans will aomadaf l>a inetantaMOttaly 
transported acroaa vast dUtancas, aa the acta of tihmsporUtloti 
sad communication are reunited, Should such a development be 
feared? Probably not,' for the sty^y^ concludes that we need 
hAYS no lesi control over our tn^st advanced technologies than 
we do over our primitive technologies like the window, which 
is controlled by merely puUIng dowri the window shade.. 




•TORY ntMS: ClttTtfmA FOR TlfEm USE l\f THE EARLY 
CHILPMOOD LANOUAOt ARU PROGRAW 

- Order No. 7923631 

MARff<!fCK, MIrUm KntxA, Kd.D. ' Columbli UiitY*r«Uy Toach- 
•rs.Coll^ye, J^7ir, I60pp. Sponifor: Profeijuipr Gary Griffin 

♦ 

This thasU presents story ftlm's as a distinct vISMal ^ 
form, closely related to picture story books but unlq»«ly cJFo- 
at#<l by film makers. M story film Is a unique art form which 
Communicates a stpry U)th visually ainl audibly. Story films 
toiy bdied entirely op books, develflf^d simultaneously In 
both msdia, 05 producjrfd ftom orlglnai scripts, The lythor 
uses examples drawn from the work of three film maKers, 
ai¥l examines and compares the ii\(llvldual artist^ and philo- 
sophical approach of rach In the film prixluctlon of stories. 
Ths author Is convinced of the Importance of story films, nc^ 
only In the enrichment of the language arts curriculum, but 
also In helping chlldren'to be hiore iiolective and responslvo 
In wstthlng the television pr^^ams bo commonly passlvoly 
aocoplsd. 

In the second part of the thesis, the author presents cri- 
ttrla for stsify films, setting up standards for aesthotlrally 
valid and educationally valuable story films for children. These 
erltoria arc targeted for classroom teachers rather than for 
fUm critics, and their practical uses are Illustrated In a thor- 
ough review of three outstanding story films. The Introduction 
aiod integration of story films In the ialiguage arts program Is 
k examined, Including children's responses tafllm storl^ff^^^nd 
th« possibility of creative ''shooting'* of simple film stories by 
children themselves. Following a summary, there are recom- 
mendations for further exploration and research. 



AN INTERPRETIVE COMMUNICATION STUDY OF IMAGES 
AND ROLES OF WOMEN IN SELECTED SITUATION COME- 
DIES FROM 1950 TO 1975 

JMEEHAN, Diana Marjorle. Ph.D. University of Southern Call - 
foiinia, 1979. Chalrjnan: Professor Edward M. Dodaken 

The study rejjfresented an analysis of the social and personal 
^ characteristics and behaviors of predominant female figures in 

top-rated television situation comedies from 1950 to 1975. The 
purpose of the study was to compile an intensive, longitudinal 
data base from which to interpret roles and Images of women, 
as communicated In popular situation comedies. 

Tht sample consisted of five, top-rated television situation 
comedies which were representative of each five-year period 
from 1950 to 1975. The programs chosen as sample data were: 
1 Love Lucy (1950-^1955); The Adventures of Ozzle and Harriet 
(i>*5-l9eO); The Dick Van ^yke Show (1960 -1 96 5); Bewitche^fc 
(IW5-.1970); All In the Family (1970^1975). Several episodes 
of each show were selected and these episodes were taped or 
filmed for frequent reference. 

The findings revealed three comic types evident in the sit- 
uation comedies. They were characterized as: the clown, the 
comedian, and the wit. The comic images were not unique to 
women characters in situation Comedies. 

Images of. women found in the selected situation comedies 
rtprMented a view of women ^hlch was consiste'nt with fe- 
male stereotypes evident In other television formats. WomeiT 
w«r« portrayed as: domestic, immature, intuitive, virtuous, 
manipulative, romantic, supernatural. . 

Images of female roles portrayed In the selected situation 
comtdieA represented stereotypic portrayals, as well. The 
primary role depicted for women was that of housewife. There 
w«r# few occupational roles other than housewife presented in 
tht sample programs. 

The^ study thus documented a stereotypic presentation of 
women in popular situation comedies over a period of twenty- 
flv« years. Beginning with Lucy Ricardo and continuing through . 
fdtth Bunker » women were portrayed as domestic and imma- 
tura on prime time comediei. In contrast to the changing social 
and aeonomic conditions of the times, situation comedies re- 
Q ■'nalMd ramarkably conslatent in thalr portrayal of female 
j^l^^laractara and comic thamifes. , 



NO SENSE OF PLACE: A THEORY ON THE IMPACT OF . 
ELECTRONIC MEDIA ON 80CIAL STRUCTiIrE AND III- 
HAVIOR^ t dridf r No. niHM 

MKYROWITZ, Joshua, Ph.p. New York Unlveraity, 1979. 
333pp. Chairmtn: Professor Chrlailne Nystrom 

V 

■ vThe study presents a theory /)n the impact of. elactronlc 
mediji on the poriormance of social rolep. The thrt^st of th/" ^ 
theory ia the daflcription of a mechanism, or proe>ess, through 
which alactcoulc madili affect aocimi atructura and^^ytor. R 
Is argued that electronic media greatly affect t)ehavior by ra-f . 
structuring the social contexts found in a print-oriented aoci*ty. 

The study is essentially deductive in nature. First, tba ra- 
lationahlp among cont^j^^, behavior, and media ia explorad. 
Principles developed by sociologists to explore the relattonahip 
between contexts and face-to-face behavior are reworkad to 
analyze the types of environments created by medU. ''Social 
contexts* are redefined as "information syatemsv" and princi^ 
pies originally developed to describe the workinjta of a atatic 
social structure are adapted to predict the behavioral outcome 
of structural change . 

Electronic media and print media are th^p compared along ^ 
three dimensions relevant to the structure of information sya- 
tema. These medla^re compared in terms of their relative 
tendency to a) intejjrate or segregate information systems, 
b) present formal or informal messages, an^ c) fostef* tha re- 
lationship between soeial contexts and physical places. It is 
concluded that electronic metlia tend to merge many formerly 
distinct social contexts and tcTundermine the ouce strong rela- 
tionship between social •'place" and physical glac^. 

The remainder of the stuc^y explores the impact of such 
changes on the performance of social roles. Three broad cate- 
gories Of roles are considered: group identity, socialiaatlon, 
and hierarchy. Each of these role categories is explorad in 
tarms of the information-flow patterns that characterize it. 
Then the previous analysis of the effects- pf changing contexts 
on behavior is combined with the analysis of the effects of elec- 
tronic media on contexts in order to predict the impact of elec- 
tronic media on traditional conceptions of group identity, so- 
cializatidn, and hierarchy. U is argued that electronic madia 
lead to a blurring of g'i-oup identities, a merging of differant 
' 'tages of socialization, and a flattening out of hierarchy. 
A number of recent social phenomena are analyzed as part of 
t>l9 discussion Including the 1960*s protest movement, the rise 
of hundreds of "minorities,'* the prison reform movement, the 
decline of the convent, the rise of consumerism and of malprac- 
tice suits, changes in union bargaining rituals and in intarna- 
tlonal diplomatic styles, aUernative living arrangements, and 
the * death awareness moven^ent." It la suggested that many 
recent and seemingly chaotic social changes are actually the 
result of "natural" and 'orderly" adjustments In behavior to 
ttatch new.patterns of Information flow. A primary purpoae ot 
this analysis is the delineation of a single process through which 
electronic media affect a broad spectrum of social behavior. 

The general discussion of the impact of electronic media 
00 social roles is followed by a more detailed analysis of ape- 
^"ic roles In each category. The effects of electronic media 
<>nthe roles of women (group identity), children (socialization), 
*»w national political leaders (hierarchy) are explored. Jt la 
•uggeitad that the riaa of the women's libaraMon movement, the 
development of %iaw conceptlona of children and childhood, and 

the decline of the political hero can all be analysed in relation 

to the new social contexts created by electronic media. 



^ 1%a^lNCK RB8CA1ICH gioR 9VBLIC TELEVISION: 

AM ALTEIWATIVE A»raOACH 0;d«r No. 7»lS»iB 

^ MLLBR, Janlc« JuiM, PH^D. The University, of lowi, l»78. • 
Mlpp. Supervisor: ProfeMQir Albert p. Talk>ott 

INibllc teltvleion hae a manctett^ to reach wide Ami varied . 
Mdlenoea. U has ofteV been critkcUed ae a medium for the 
rich, white, intellectually elite. The etandardp of dlvenilty 
end excellence which are epeciflcally mentioned in the Public 

' * BrauteMtlng Act^of 1967 have been interpreted^to mean that 
public televlaloirhl^a reaponeiblUty to provide programming 
Mrvlce which ia an afternative to commercial TV and which - 
ouf ht to reach both gei^erat audiences and emAller interest v 

• kroups. Growing pre$sure is placed upon the medium to pro- 
vide some form of broaxljy baaed general service to Justify 
AuMis allocated at bolh the state and federal levels. This re- 
ilponsibUity has been given the force of law through the FCC's 
recent ruling that public broadcasters undergo the same pe- 
i^lodlc ascertainment proceedings as commercial broad- 
casters do.. 

This dissertation attempts to aid public television In its 
Usk of determining programming stratetlcs designed to ap|>eul 

to the widest possible base. This study concenis ItseU not • 
cmiy with the present PTV viewers; but also with persons who 
do not watch PTV. including some who watch IHUe or no TV • 
at all. The untapped audiences are ones which public televi- 
sion feels compelled to serve. In specific, this dissertation 
presfnts a small-scale, prototypical field study which could 
be used by public television to explore its present and potential 
audiences. 

: Existing approaches to-audience research have experienced * 
a disarming tendency for viewers to say they prefer to see cer- 
tain types of programs; and yet, when given the opportunity to 
watch them, they may elect to watch very different klnjjls of 
programs. This is particularly true regarding programming 
of an 'educational* nature. Some researchers conclude that 
•XpiceMed progfam preferences have little to do with actual 
▼t*wiiC '.The discrepancy appears to be based on the'f2|llure 
0* such studies to recogniri? the relationship between the 'self 
and overt behavior.' 

Q-MethodologV was employed in the study In the form of a 
series ol bidlv.ldual case studies. This approach was devel- 
oped by WilllaiA Stephbnson to specifically permit identlfica- 
tlon of the self In specific contexts. Confined to Iowa, this 
research attempted to define some of the audiences found in 
the Iowa City,^[irea of the Iowa Public Broadcasting Network. 
Twenty respondents were intensively studied and were selected 
according to the Thompson Schema. This approach calls for 
repreeentation of a variety of community groups with differing 
degrees of interest in the public issue under study, ^ch as 
public television. ^ 

All Q-data w«re submitted to factpr analysis. Four audi- 
ence types emerged: PTV Audience — quite satisfied with PTV 
as currently offered; CTV Audience — want TV to be relaxing 
and entertaining, qualities they find in commercial TV; Dis - 
crtminatinil Audl</hce —ln^ rested In pfograms with light, but 
definite intellechial chalices, make decisions based on con- . 
tent and i^ot whether offered by CTV or PTV, feel PTV should 
haire broad cultural and educational value; Elitist Audience -- * 
•how vfry little Interest In all TV, prefer serious PTV pro- 
grams of a traditional artistic and elitist ^tyle (seHous drama, 
dancs andtt^sic), believe PTV should be a truly Alternative 
medium ouering only programs unavailable elsewhere. 

The hierarchy of programs accepted and rejected by each 
. aiMlfence type provided insights into Its self referent pattern 
w cf Tiewinf preferences. This information can then be utilised 
by public television programmers in designlngiprogranimlng 
stralegitf hopefully attractive to the various kinds of 'audiences. 

# 

*# * - ■ ' 
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. fYNDICAT^iN or flRtr-^UM TELEV18K)h PROGRAM- 
. UmO: ITS DBVELOPMBNT AND CURRENT STATUS 

Ordftr No. 79t44tS 

MOORE, Barbara Ann, Ph.D. Ohio UniveriUty/l97i>. t97pp. 
Director of^Dlssertatlon: Dr. Roderick D. Rlghtmlre . . 

The <1evelQpment of the syndication of first -run television 
programming is traced from Its beginning to the 1977-1976 
season. Emphasis is placed on the continuing probfem of com 
petition from the three networks - -ABC . CBS, and NBC. The 
Prime Time Access Rule and the other attempts by the f^ed- 
eral Communications Commlaslc^n to solve this problem are* 
also discussed* To sob how effective the'rule has been^ the 
current practices In buying and s^eUlng access programs are' 
described. 

A historical -descriptive approach Is used to toll tttm the 
syndication Industry and the access rule evolved. ^To eidimii^ 
the present statu^ of the syndication Industry, Interviews Wfre 
conducted with station personnel who select programming ,^|nd 
with representatives of companies involved in syndic ailoi^^^^ . 

Syndication began In the'l9aQ« when radio was ]ust beooi|p 
Ingu mass medium. Almoet from the beglmlng , syndttatorsV- 
conV<^^*<' that the networks competed unfairly* CHispite probN 
lems.^the syndication Industry survived due to Its ability to 
serve advertisers who did not want a complete network line-up 
and unaffiliated stations who needed programming. When the 
television Industry became established In the late forties, syn- 
dlcators began offering filmed programs. Since at that time; 
networks concentrated on live prpgrammlng and sli^ce not i^ll 
major markets were connected to the networks, some syndi- 
cated series were successful. But In the mid fifties, hetworke, 
which had started using film regularly, and major movie stu- 
dios l>egan' selling their properties to stations. The syndica- 
tion Industry dould not moot the competition. As a result, syn- 
dicated programming almost disappeared from the prime -time 
hours of 7:30 to 11:00 P.M. (ET). 

The complaints of the syndlcators about' the networks* dom^ 
inatlon did not pass unnoticed. Congressional committees held 
hearings, and the Department of Justice threatened to Inves- 
tigate the networks. The FCC reacted with several mild rules. 
Finally In 1970, the commission adopted the Prime Time Ac- 
cess Rule, which limited the networks to providing three hours 
of programming between-7:00 and 11:00 P,M, (E T) and (oriUMd 
divestiture of their donxestlc syndication arms. Responding 
to pressure from broadcasters and suggestions fronv the courts 
the FCC revised the rule twice and ended up with a version 
much like the first/ 

* Despite the commisslon!s actions, the economic structure 
of the syndication Industry remained unchanged. The budget 
for production tended tp be low, and the quality of most series 
WAS Inferior to the networks ''offerings. During the first year 
of the rule, the FCC granted so many waivers and seemed so 
Indecisive that limovatlve access programming was discour- 
aged. By the third version of the rule, a pattern had been set; 
gam^ shows predominated with *true-llfe* nature series com- 
ing In second. Several exceptions to these formats have Ap- 
peared, and some syndlcators are hopeful that a network- 
(fuality access program Is possible. 

Production does not begin until some of the affiliates In the 
ten biggest markets have expressed an interest In purchaslhg 
^ the series.* These stations provide a high perct^ntage of the 
revenues and exercise a strong influence over syndication. 
The typical first -run syndicated series Is financed bjr pro- 
ducers, distributors, stations, advertisers, agencies, or a com- 
bination of sources. ' 

Usually the declslon.as to which program to buy Is made by 
station management In conjunction with the programming dt-^ 
partm^nt. The choice Is based on a number pf factors Inolud-* 
Ing programming strategy*' The process of selling series be* 
gins In January in the major markets and Is usually finished 
by the end of the National AAsoctatlon of Television Program 
Executives Convention. The price paid for a series depends 
' on the competitiveness of the ttuirket', the appeal of the pro- 
gram for advertisers and viewers, and the. bargaining skills of 
the buyer and ieller. 

Unless new methoctj^ of distribution a^^e found or station 
management develops a new philosophy toward access pro- 
Q grartimlng^ the flPBt*-r\in syndicated program will remain ssc-^ 
w 3 ond class in quality^ NeverjthelaBs. the conclusion Is that tha 
syndication Industry needs and desarvei the protection pro* 
^ : vlded t>y the Prime TiitfeAccass Rule. 



THE HOLE or COST AND fUlfCTlON iN THt EFFECm^ 
^ TIVEKESS OF, SPEaALTY ADVlCR nSlNO 

% / ' ' ^»ci»r No, 7»2704§' 

ONUNNWO. Chrliitof>her Anano BoiWj^ce, Ph.b. The UnlvtY^Jty 

BM:l«y» Hovbert M Howard 

Th# pvin>o«0« of thl«;4t\idy wofc %o dotoriulno (1) IfnnrUid-^' 
Int advf rtlaliifii apoclaltlci U\ u direct m^ll piece- jjlKulficantly 
IncrMMd rysiponnc tq the m«9rtage of the mall, (2) If receiving 
•p^Clalties c ail 5tod more liWUees to attt?nd a conference than 
did IwvitatlonH alone. (3) if more oxpenalvo Bpoclaltlea w^le 
n\Of pirsuAslv© thaji Uhh expensive ones, (4) if two-function 
^■p^claltiea were m6re persuasive than ono-fvinctUm spedaK 
HA, •nd,(5) If the effect o^l^)oclaltle8 wa8 higher on male or 
temiil* •iibjects. higher on mibJectH working In one occupation " 
V^th^r than another, and higher on subjects wtU^ positive prior 
attllyde than those with neutral or negative attitudes. 

Fife hundred adults wei% randomly selected fOr a con- 
trolled field exiHMimcnt. The adults were men and women In 
tht Atate of Tennessee whose jobs Involved training, counsel- 
ln|[» or hiring of youth In the state* They were Invited to a 
thr<>e-day conference to discuss problems related to their re- 
iponalbilltlGs. Data on response to message were collected In 
the form of completed and ret\irned attitude qviestlonnalre dc- 
algned for fhls sbjdy. Data on conference attendance* came 
(jfom the conference register. Usable data were gathered- 
from 189 subjects. < • ^ 

Data were reported In frequencies and percentages to corn- 
pare trtatment groups with the control group; two-f\nictlx)n 
•p«cialtlea with one-function; high-cost with jow-cost; male 
subjects with female; and four wcupatlonal categories against 
one ai>other. There wore two dependent varlablos:^' comple- 
tion/return of questionnaire and attendance at the cortference. 

The findings showed some noteworthy trends., A higher 
percentage of the treatjuent cases than the control completed 
» an4 returned questionnaires and also attended the conference. 
The differences reached statistical significance at the .05' 
level on questii^nnalre return, but not on attendahce. 
\ One-function items attracted a higher percentage question- 
nafre return, but a lower rate of attendance than two-fvii^iction . 
items. Ttie difference on questionnaire return reciched slghlfi- 
cjince level, but the difference on atter^dance did not attain 
significance, leavmg an inconsistent picture of the effect of 
number of fvinctions. 

High-tost Items elicited a higher rate "of questionnaire 
return than low-cost Items, and.the difference re;rohod sti- 
tlstlcal significanee. On attendance, however, lowrcost Uon^s 
<IW. significantly better than high-coat, again showing the effect 
of coat aa ^nconaisteht, / . 

Female aubjecta scored proportionately higher thah male 
subjecta on both qutatlonnaire return *and attendance. The dif- 
ference on attendance waa atatlatlcally significant, bwt the dif- 
ference on questionnaire return was not. TheVe were no slg-^ 
nifli^aLtit differences ai»ong occupational catogoribs. 

There was some Indication that subjects* prior attitude 
may have affected the Influence of specialties, with positive 
cases having the hlghes't rate of attendance, Neutral and nega- 
tive caaes were second and last, respectively, but the differ-^ 
ences were not stat^lstlcally significant. 

It-la coiw^luded from the study that the positive persuasive 
Impact of specialties Is modest, it is worth empjuvslzlng, how- 
ever, that oven though statistical slgirfflc;mce was not attained 
\h some of the measures, trends of practlciU significance were 
observed: specialties fitti acted higher response than control 
on both dot^endont variable^/ fernalo subjects were pensuadfd 
«ore than were male subjects, mfiklng the sex of aivintenc^^ • 
'¥#^etver an Important tactor In the choice of a specialty gift. 

Pl|i»lly, n^UbiDr number of fVmctlons f)or cost of specialties 
ee#in«d to ma)ce any consistent difference In the 'effectlveneai 
Ol apeetalttes. Effectiveness does not seem to depend on aend- 
|nt eomplex or expensive gifts. ' 
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' TIMI VISION NEWt AMD POLmCW; CAMPAIGNS; 

A>AllTICI»ANT-«Mtl|VAtlp* trrUDY QF COVKIIr 
A0« THt: l«7i OillO OOVniMOR'S RACK IN 
COUUMbUS, 6hI0 / order No. 7M44la 

OfiTHOFK^ Oavld Howard, Ph,D. OtUo Untyeralty , im. I35|i|> 
Director of Dissertation: Dr; Charles E, Cliav IH 

The prcMlem thla Mudy exploli-ea la whether a pblidcM cam- 
' palyn orgonUatlon can predict and oontrol the nature of ntwa 

covera|e4t will jreeelve from local t%ltvlaion ataUona. The 
aCudy fteuaee on the Nhavlor of televlaion noYa orgtnlaatlona 
In covering and reporting the 197* OhfoVhernatorial cam- 
paign, and up6n the news general Iny? activities of the cunxpalgn 
^ organisations, ^ ^ 

^our hyppthcsea werb advanced: 

1. TV news organkatlons have Togistlcal needs vfhtbh nimit 
. be.met by news sources ^vlshlng to dlssenjilnate Infor^ 

matlon via TV news, * 

2. TV news organizations have content needs which must 
j)e met by news sources wishing to disseminate Infor* 
matlon via TV news. ^' • . ' 

3. Phenomena ^yond ^he control of the news source can 
affect the dlasomlnalltm of Infqf matlon via TV n^'wa, 

4. H a camjxilgn activity fiflflUsth^ logistical and content 
needs of the TV news Organization, and ph^mena be- . 
yon(t the cpnti^ol of the c^ihpalgn organization do not 
arise, the can^pal^n orga/ilzatlon wUl be successful In 
dlS8oml4iatlng Information about the campaign activity 
via TV new^. , 

" ^ • *^ 

The primary method of data collection was partlcffVant- 
observation. Enumeration and classlficatloi| pf political news 
atorlos presented by the throe stations lni,thelr week-night 
hows programs from October 2 to election day wa^i also con-^ " 
ducted. » 

Three campi^gn evontt, a speech, a rally, and a newa con- 
ference, conducted by gubernat6rlal candidate Richard Celeste, 
formed case studies of the behavior of the news and ca^ipalgn * : 
organizations. Comparisons were made bet >^reen the stated 
objectives of the campaign and the stories- telecast ^ibout each 
of the events. Interviews revealed why particular reporters 
were asalgned,,composltlon and editing of the Stories, and- 
placentent or exclusion pf the story In the newscasts. 

The results bidlcate poUllcal campaign news does not con- 
stitute a largo propprtlon of the news telecast by local sta-* ' , 
tlons; th<J amoMut ranged frc^m 1.6 percent of the available 
tlmfe In one series of newscasts, to 5,8 percent In anotfier ae- 
f|eayi»Jch^of the political news was 'campaign reports,* wnf^ 
maH tJi i fia ^mrtlcular campaign; these were presented Oiiee» 

^ re, repeated In a later program^ The content was . 
introl of the television news organizations. 
\ three hypotheses were supported, but evidence 
^, . .;:p*^i^^^^***'* was weaker. Each news organlj^atlon de- 
ilnea dbntent needs differently than Its competitors; even 
within a news organization differences exist. Although an aa- 
flgnment edlWr tAay consider an event worth covering, t ntWa- 
cast producer may choose to exclude the story from hls/lier 
program. Thui, the degree^of prediction augg^tf.ted by the 
jtourth hypothesis Is subject tb^iltatto^a, 

Locfl television news covenlge 6f a gMbefn^torlal cmn- 
palgn dlffei^ In some respects from tl\e descriptions ej^ant 
about network coverage of presidential campalgna. The atn- ' 
tl^s are aelectlve In their coverage, and do not cbver cam- 
paign activities they consider '^aelf -serving)* A highly vleUal 
activity leJnot enough to generate television news; the activity 
must be ^newsworthy, *^ 

II \m concluded news organizations should give greater eare 
to providing sufficient Inforni^tlon about camiJtBtljirfis \o their 
gudlences; the brief,. occasional t^^levlslon ne«^ reports may, 
not be ertrough to enable the viewer to make a we U -considered 
rating cholce«/At same time, the nOn-prealdentlal cnm 
palgn cart na longer expect the traditional. ''media evefrf* 
Insure television news coverage, 
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V Tut MRCBIVKD iPriCn OF TILEVISKD VIOLBNCB 
OM CHILDREN: A lUIIVKY Of ADULTS PERCEPTUAL 
OflMION Ordtr No. 7»18783 

CtniNO, Jowl, Bd.D. State University of New York at Buf- 
Imtrpdttctlon; 

In recent yef^*e, the Effects of violence as j^resented thrcAifh 
the media on chtldren^e behavior Km grown as a major concern 
among aoclal eclentlgts, educatdj^a and concerned citizen groope. 
To dat«, the comic book and film Induetrles have t>een found 
ittUty of Influencing children towards violence and aggressive 
bslWTlor. Due to public pressure^ comic and film Induetrles ' 
*wer% forced to establish self-censorship procedures to meet 
ttM standards set by the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) and 

Federal Communlcatlona Commission (FCC) safeguarding 
the rtghU of consumers. However, Persky (1977) and other 
researchers In media have pointed out that, television has be- 
<^ome the primary source of Information and mediated violence 
sccefslble to children and as yet, has not adopted appropriate 
pelf *eeMor ship procedures to safeguard young viewers against . 
the possible effects of n^edla rlolence. 

Purpot and Objectives: 

The purpose of this descriptive study was to survey and 
ascertain the ^rceptual opinions of the six selected adult - 
samples (Sf) composed of Regular Teachers, Special Education. 
Teachers, Nurses, Media Specialists, Parents and Others - 
the members of the. public selected at random; concet'nlng the 
selected research statements and findings drawn from the cuV- j 
rent research literature regarding the possible effects of chli- 
dren# viewing of televtaed violence. 

For the purposes of gathering data for statistical analysis, 
a survey ln^k*ument was developed and administered iq the Ss 
by the authoi^. The Instrument was developed through an In- 
tensive search^of published research llterabjre and documents 
to^dentlfy and select statements and finding related to tele- 
vised violence effects on children. These statements were 
collected and arranged In direct and/or converse statements 
hf changing a qualifying adjective to read negative, (I.e. more 
to less, high to low, etc.,). As a result, ther^ were thirty -one 

^91) direct 4nd thirty -one (31) converse statements presented 
In the Instrument. This method was employed to Increase the \ 
eli^M#B of Identifying consistent responses and also to reduce 

tte ettects of random responses. There were also eleven fac- 
tors Involved. 

The major j^jectlves of the study wer«: 
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^^NTENT AND STRUCTUIIAL OONVENTIONS IN PRINT 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND THIIII HILATION TO BELIEFS 
AND PRACTICES 4n Tljf AMIIUCAN CULTURE 

Ofder No. 7019SM 



1. To find out the Ss^s group reactions towards the se^ ^ 
- lected current research statements produced In the ^ 
- . survey Instrument related to possible medla effecttf on 
ehlldren and youth. 

1 The study adhi|ht the Ss*s consistent agreement and 
disagreement with the survey Instrument within their* 
Individual groups, with the Individual research state - 
Qielfits (Items.or cases), and the overall reactions to the 
Inftrument. 

3. To find out the pdsslbllltlts of factorlil Influences over, 
the manner In which Individual respondents reacted to 
the iTuryey Instrument within thsir Individual groups and 

. factors ^.e. tn^ltal status, sex, etc). 



PEELOR, Sharon. Ph.D. 
1»79. 360pp. ChalrmaiK 



University of California, Irv 
Professor Louis Narens 



This shidy takes as Its premiss that print advertisements 

provide valuable sociological iiitormatiOn about the culture. 
Therefore, this is an ibtalyi4^ of conventtoni in r^lnt^advf rtlse- 
ments with a discussion of ths relaUon twtwefn these convsn- 
' / tlons and cultural beliefs and practices. The display of gsnder, 
sexuality, and social values in pri|[it advertisements comprlsss* 
the core of this study. Both micro- and macro-^sociologlcal 
ieah^res of these displays are discussed, Strui^tural conven- 
Wonli are defined as those regularities of, visual and <;opy fea* 
tures which help shape an ad^s implicit message and which 
"Wso reveal social values. ' ^ 
\ - In 9rd»r to assess^tho Intentlonallty of these content con- 
^ venti^ns, thts study also exaptinqis the structure and functton' 
of advertising agencies, the creation of ads. and the develop- 
ment of product images. Specifio ad campaigns are discussed 
. at length. Throughout, the emphasis Is on adverUsements for 
products that rely least on-technical merits and most on prod- 
, uct imag« for their appeal, e.^., ads for alcohol, cigarettes, 
perfume, and fashion. ♦ . « / 

It is a^so argued here that advertising trends reflect, and 
even prefigure, culhirai trends. Trends In the advertised por- 
trayal of health, sex and nudity, personal hygiene, alhd taboo ^ 
, ' troticism are4iscussed at length and s|^culatively linked to 
, recent changes In foeial values and bthp^vtors. 

Ths sample Is^composed of 1,000 pHnt advertliements taken 

from 10 natlqnal^audience itopuUr magaalnee between 1974 
and 1078. AH ads which dlsplhyed any social behaviors were 
sele^tid. Ads whieh provldsd Information regarding Apeial 

values 6r advertiiiing trendy were also^selecjted for the sam- 
ple. And ads were selected which provided information re^ 
garding structural conventions. Content analysis was used to 
di8co>^r content regularities and trends. Books, articles 
trade Journals, and interviews with those in major advertising 
agencies were used to examine advertising agencies, kdvertla^ 
Ihg campaigns, and the development of product images 

This shidy found that there are wrtl-defined content conven- 
tions in adverbaing pertaining to the portrayal of gender, sex- 
julity, and social value* These conventions are somewhat 
rigidly narrow in the variety of their expression. HoweVer. 
advertising is sensitive to cultural changes, so that certain 
trends are apparent and are revelatory about the culhire. 
This shidy also found that although some elements in ads are 
deliberately placed to elicit specific consumer ^reipcnses, 
thosir whol^reate ads actually know verv little concerning what 
^ "r't'JJ^y particular ad sell a producU^:^heretore, those ads 
which have the most powerful effect di^e consumer were 
most llksly to be chosen for use becaWth|)^had a powerfol • 
•ffect 01) those in the ad agency ^.esp«i#i;Kb<fdF^ ad cam- 
paign. This mea;^t4Mt m^t[9ri»-^AiorB are effective 
precisely becauss^y are members of the 6ulture and thuskl 
reflect the culhire'p^ values and concerns, not because they^ 
have any Special knowledge about the eftectlVtness^ of an ad^s 
contents. 



THt OnOWtN OF ALL-NfWl RADIO: PARTiaPANTS* 
vFIIICIPTIONa or WCiP Ord^r No, 7M3632 

PMCK» Stephen Seymour, Ed.D. Columbia University Teach- 
ers College, 1978. J42pp. Sponsor:, Profeeeor Steven Epeteln 

The purpoee of this study was to determine what forces led 
to or allowed the enter fence of all -news radio (a program for^ 
^saat bf.news and Information Interspersed t>y commercial and 
pablto service messages twenty -foar hours a day) In the sixties, 
with special emphasis on WCBS-.AM, New York. This itudy 
^ atteiri^ed to view the all -news radio concept as a social 
pKenolnmtoii^ as a response to economic pressures, and as a 
symptom of this iiOclety*s Information explosion, which has 
created an appetite tot news twenty -four hours a day. The 
public's receptivity to all-news radio hau% also been possibly 
shaped by ^ number of larger psychological and social trends, 
Including: (1) the InterdepeiKleqce of people living In megalp* 
poltUn area like New York; (2) the Increase In sQnilltiYlty to 
and oonoern about shifts In the weather; (3) the Importance of 
radio as a means of surveillance of dlfflcultlfts In troubled 
times; ^4) the increase In the age of the general population; 
and (5) the importance of getting information about the local 
area In which one lives. 

Seventeen Interviews w^ro conducted with officials, execu- 
tives^ and other personnel In various key capacities of the » 
CDS Radio DJvlsion and WCBS who w«re Involved In the con- 
v|fslon In 1967 and are still active In the Irnplementatlon of 

the all -news format. They were Interviewed to determine theft- 
psreeptlom of how and why the ne^ format emerged^ how It 
functions, and why It Is successful. A loose Interview guide 
containing direct questions was designed to elicit both objec- 
tive and subjective responses. All interviews were taped and, 
later transcribed 

Rasults of the Interviews show that the respondents believe 
the all-new fonnat for WCM Is successful for a variety of 
reasons, such as: (1) The public Is crisis -oriented,- more 
aware, news hungry, and turns to radio, especially all -news 
radio, as an immediate ongoing source of Information. (2) The 
audience Is (iBedomlnantly *up<8cale'--wlth better Income, 
•ducatloi^ occupational level, and Is more mature; however, 
listeners come from all walks of life. In addition^ respondents 
believe: (1) Economic forces motivated the decision to con- 
vert to an all-news format; (2) WCBS has ^ cosier quality 
oriented format, which Includes featuYes, special reports, and 
hard news; and (3) Single story In-depth reporting df Crisis 
•vents and emergencies Is what the station docs best. 

The public's need to know and the all -news station's nee^ 
to remain competitive appear to reinforce the continued growth 
of WCBS ^nd'the all -news format. 



* AN ANALYSIS OF SBHiATIONALWM IN NETWORK TELl- 
VISION NEWS COVERAOl OF VIOLENT B^^ENTS 

Order No, 7921716 

RAUCHER, Steven Alan, Ph D. Wayne State University 1079 
174 pp. - 

The major purpose of this study Is to begin the recognition 
of the policies of the three national commercial television net- 
ifforks In the coverage of violent news Events. To do this, data 
waf gathered from fifteen consecutive newscasts, five from 
each of the three networks. The data concerns the amount of 
news stories covered that were violent and non-violent nature. 
In afldltlon, the network news executives, from each of the three 
commercial networks, were questioned by letter, In an attempt 
to establish the precise policy followed by each. It was hoped 
that the executives would be willing and able to delineate some 
exact news policy guidelines. This endeavor, though somewhat 
fr>jstrated by the overwhelming lack of cooperation by the news 
executives, (their responses are available upon a separate 
request to the author ^and are not included In the dissertation) 
was aided by the acquisition of a transcript of a news Inter- 
view program which highlighted the executive news team of 
C.B-S. This document (also directly available from the author) 
offers some Interesting contradictions to the letters. Some 
precise news guidelines are given for the types of stories and 
the ty^jes of coverage. As a final approach to the question of 
network news policy, Broadcasting Magazine was examined for 
a three year period from 1975-19^7, to cull anythlng published 
-^In this Industry news weekly that further established the policy 
of the networks In the coverage of violent events. 

Another major area of concern In this paper Is the deve'lop- 
^ ment of news coverage equipment that makes possWe Increased 
coverage ofjlve events. This Electronic News Gaiherlng equip- 
ment, or ENG, Is examined, again by looking at Iriformatlon 
published In Broadcasting Magazine for the three Uar period 

1975-1977; 

In order to accomplish the first goal of the dissertation, 
to analyze the sensationalism In network news coverage of vio- 
lent events, a coding Instrument was developed so that trained 
coders could separate news stories and news visuals by whether 
they were violent^ or not. Eight hypotheses were proposed and 
the non-paramctrlc one tailed sign rank test was used to ana- 
lyze the results. It was found that: 

L More non-Violent stories are used; 

2. More non -violent visuals are used overall; 

3. More -non J^lolent n^s visuals are used, even In stories 
^sJ about violent events; 

4. More news stories of both types, violent and non-violent 
use visuals. ' 

Though no attempt was made to statistically compart the three 

sTruTn^ would be interesting to use the In- 

strument developed here to do that. 

t^n7^r "^T'^ dissertation, the combined Inform.- 

ii^i f » f ««c"t'ves yielded one slightly 

significant piece of informitl^^^ A comment was made bj • 
Richard Salant, then the President of the C.B.S. News Division 
regarding poHoy guidelines. In response to the dlrTt letter^ 
he c aimed no written guidelines. However, In the C.B.S af- 
filiate news program, Salant llstettwo written guidelines The 
first was that C.B.S. avoided ,|ve coverage of event, so th.t 
8 ories could be put Into context; ' the second stated that bbth 
of » -tory be Investigated to put It Into proper context* 
Finally, the third major area covered In this paper are th« 
advance. In the development of electronic news gathering equip- 
ment Because of many electrical refinements, ENG equle.- • 
ment s now lighter, more accurate, mqre durable,- easier to 
optrtte and less expensive than j ver before. Most news op«ra- 
trXII"rf.r*/n ^'"^ ""^'^t'^""*" of .witching from the 

coYtrag* limitations, to the faster and more, versatile video 
e«m*r. approach. 
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o ^ ICe^" TV Transcript of Interview 6n 

28 City, Missouri 4 April 1976, p. 22. 
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tllH WLATICMlmr WIWtlH PARENTAL TV VIEWING 
PAtTRHNS. PAMNTAL INTLUBNCE.^ND CHll.DRBN'8 
tV VllWINO PATTBMW / Ordtr No. 7»1I684 



Carlo* Jort«, Ph.D. Unlv«ralty of Or*gon, t»7«. 
tl)M»» AdvlMr: M«r*dlth D. Oall 

purpoae of this reiearch study wm to dtttrmlnf the 
4Mrt9«t Ip which parmts influMct th# t«t«vislon viewinf of their 
cMMrM. Previous research suggests that televlslvm has slg- 
atfleant fffects - Iwt^ poslUve and negative - oh the social de- 
veloi^snt of children. If this is true, parentSomlght mediate 
lelevtston effects by the manner in which they Influence their 
eMldtM^t television viewing habits. 

Km M Inlttal etep in understanding how parents mediate 
Mevtslon effects, this stody Investigated the relationship be- 
Iwfeii^(l) parental TV viewing patterns, (2) parental tech- 
^ue« ter controlling children's TV viewing, and (S) chlN 
4iea'e TV viewing patterns. The following TV viewing patterns 
were sMled: total weekly tV viewing; viewing fre<|uency for 
particular programe; perception of violence In TV programs; 
and perception of TV's educational value' 
' The resulU revealed a mo<jlerate poslUve relationship be- 
twten parents and their children in tbtal amount of .vlewjing ' 
and viewing frequency of specUlc TV programs, Low positive 
correlations between parents and their children were. found for 
perception of violence and of edu<^atlonal Value. These find- 
ings suggest that parents have a slight Influence on sons' and 
daughters' TV viewing patterns. , . 

Several findings emerged from the analysis of correlations 
between the Parental Control Index and children's TV viewing 
patterns. Slight negaUve relaUonahlpe were found between 
amount of children's TV viewing and level d parental control: 
Also, it wae found that, the more controlling the paf'ents, the 
more likely it was that their sons: (1) perceived low educa- 
tional value in TV programs; (2) did not watch sexually ex- 
plicit programs; and (3) did watch family- oriented programs. 
No relationships between parental control and daughters' TV 
^•wlrfg pattern^ were observed. These results Indicate that 
parents are more likely to control sons' TV viewing than they . 
•re tp control daughters' TV ylewlng. 

Analysis of variance revealed that the different members 
of the family unit (father, mother, son, daughter) tend to per- 
ceive similar levels of violence and educational value in TV. 
Howevv. <?hildren spent signlflcanUy more time watching tele- 
vision than did their parents. Also, they perceived their par- 
entf as being less controUing than theli* parents perceived 
tlien)s#lves to t>e« 

The-findlrigs taken together suggest ^at parents have ^ 
•Mfht to moderate Influence bn chlldrei/s TV viewing pAl^^ o 
Wfa% Thus, if qfie were to make a systematic effort to Im- 
Pwwre children's TV viewing, it might not be advisable to train 
«wy the parents, since their training might not, be sufficient to 
••ke aa Impact on their children's TV viewing! The training 
0* both parents and children fa.probahly the most appropriate 
method lor making children more aware and critical of the TV 
■iMtags and of their own TV viewing habits. 



A STUDY or ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF 
TELEVISION vtFWlNG PRACTICES Order No. 7927501 

IIOTH> Louis Bolssac, Jr., Ed^D. The Louisiana State Unl- 
V#rilty and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1979 64pp. 
Supervisor: Dr. Richard A. Musemeche 

Research into the correlation between television viewing 
practices a«d academic achievement has long been a major 
eomern of educators. 'This study established that a negative 
^Otrelatlon coe(|lclent existed between the number of television 
Viewing hours per day and SRA Achievement Test scores of 
•fleeted, fourth and seventh grade students In one Southwest 
LoMlilana Parieh. The general hypothesis tested wae that an 
tMteaMd number of television viewing hours resulted. In de- 
er#M«4 achievement test scores In all componentti of the SRA 
Aetiimment battery. 



: • ^^w^ ■ , - 

The control group to be le•^4 conslstedof 457 fourth gradt 
students and 445 «e^|Ah f ra*l Students \n%i parish liohoql 
eystem. After the nteii^Mry muthorUatlons were obtained from* 
parents and school aiitfiiMrUlM, the Investigator conducted the . 
surveys of two viewing d||kys per week for four weeks. Each 
subject marked the ^ppropjrlate item (program viewed). Number 
of hours viewed and SRA Achtevoment Test data wiaB» then 
correlated by computer, and a coefficient was estaHuied by 
using Pearson's Product Moment procedure. A negative cor- 
relation Indicated that there was an Inyerse relationship be- 
tween the numt>or of ^levlalon hours viewed and scores on ths 
SRA Achievement TestH. The correlation was atatlstlcally sig- 

Slflcant at the .01 level of confidence, In the group surveyed, 
RA scores docreusod when number of hours of television view- 
ing Increased. 

Because of the demonstrated correlation at the .01 level of 
confidence In the control group, the Investigator recommends 
that further study be conducted which would Include use of more 
variables (socio economic background, race, reading level, " * 
•ex) so that data can he used more effectively .In academic ^ 
counnelliig. The Jcngth of the data collection jterlod should be 
ext€^13ed to allow for varying academic maturation rates o^ the 
subjects. Finally, a comparative study among parishes wttild 
provide more data In order to establish a paradigm for both 
gathering such data and for evaluating Its effect on the educa- 
tional process. * , 



THE POLITICAL AND SYMBOLIC U6E8 OF EFFECrt- 
A SOCIAL HISTORY OF INQUIRIES INTO VIOLENCE ON 
TELEVISION AND THE POLlTlCAL LEGITIMATION OF 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH Order No. 791359T 

ROWLAND, willard Daniel, Jr„ Ph.D. feUnlver&lty of ihlnols 
at Urbana-Cham|)algn, 1978. 303pp. 

f This dissertation examines the political uses of the debate 
about the effects of violence on television. It analyzes the In- 
terjrctlon of threcf communities that have shaped the terms of 
the debate In.publlc policymaking for broadcast I ng-^t he Con- 
gress and related national ^lovel commissions, the broadcastli^ 
Industry, and the communications research academy. 

The pulmary source materials are congressional hearings ' 
records that deal with the violence effects Isfiuh. The hearings 
serve as a central forum fpr public debate about the nature of 
contemporary American life. Addttlonal primary sources are 
the violence effects research reports that have Influenced the^e 
hearings. 

The discussion begins with a brief review of the Payne Fund 
studies on violence in film (1928^1933). It then deals with the 
reviews of violence In television associated with the Harris 
hearings (1952), the Juvenile delinquency Investigations (Hen- 
drlckson^Kefauver, 1954^1955; Dodd, 1961-1964), the Inqulrlee 
of the National Commlsslon.on Violence (1968-1969), and the 
rescar'ch Of th* Syrgeoh General's Committee on Television 
a^ Social Behavior, guided by th^ Pastore hearings (1969- 
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The dissertation discusses the ImporUnce of symbolic arail- 
yela and Ite application In analyzing political and social Inter- 
pretatlone of mass media Institutions. It argues for the m^rlte 
of a meta -communications approach In the generation of ftoclal 
and cultural theory and In examination of the role of scjenoe 
as an American means for mediating the polltlcaland popular 
perceptions of television. 

This analysis traces the rise of broadcasting through the 
history of the conflict between popular, liberal expecUtlons 
for It and the realities dfeUted by economic Imperatives. It 
sketches the history of social science anS the development of 
applied broadcasting audience research, demonstrating how 
Important aspects of Amerltan science have been Influenced by 
the-needs of government and Industry. These needs and related 
popular attitudes are found to have esUbllshed a set of relation- 
ships with social science that have had ImporUnt Impact on the 
forms and findings of television effects research, » 

Within this context the dissertation analyses the practical 
consequences for the chief parties at Interest In the television 
violence debate, the broadcasting industry Is found to havt 
guided the applied and academlc^realms of communications rs* 
search, using its Investn^ent In tht eclf ntlflc tool as a symbol' 
of social rsspo!\slblllty while subtly Innuenctng the academic 
s^odtls snd findings to exonsratt tf levlslol 

'.1... . ' v/' i*.:':^""*" '"r"^*,; ''c' 'J,--, • ... .'.'-"W.- 



Tht doinlivinl a\reci and ilmll«d tfftctii nio(««U arc found 'lo 
b# cloMly tkd to lh« r«s|)#<:tlir# agtiutoa of piogre»nlvUt rt^ 
form cauufti^aiul the term^ ••labllahvd by tti« tiuUi«try, Tht 

•pcUl nclonco litudy of m«dU ImiMol T\mitH In pArt on thff 
strtntfth of Itn iipiKirent iOjlllty to dotlver n nicnnii for orttl- 
Htlty Appraising tolevliilon. Fur ltj»,tfffartH, And for willingly 
•yoldlnf uncomfortable qucatlona ubout optiitomology, tech- 
AlquM and flndliHia. conutumlcatlonfi research ta promoted by 
kolh Induatry and government. In the u^d confu«lon about Ita 
ftiKtlnga prevails, and, while being wldolylnvoked, [in work can 
uaiially be refuted. 

Aa BocUil »<fHt>nce ha^aHceiKted In government, competing 
with law and engineering aa another major universe of dla- * 
eourae about broadciiallng, the political community relies In- 
creaalngly on the scientific tool. Yet It too find* In effeota rt- 
iMfch the vehicle for projecting an Image of concerned Inquiry 
whllt liwuring that, due to fundamental-constitutional and po- 
litical teonomlc consldoratlona, that Inquh y does not force any 
significant legislative action. The popular veneration of aclen- 
tlftc m*lh(Hl l» celebrated, but the research findings lend to be 
Inconclusive. 

Tht dissertation finds In the ascension of violence effects 
rtttaroh the pn.>cos3es of political avoUlance, Industrial ra- 
llonallxatlon, and lnteMe<;tual conipromlse thai are attendtint 
upon th* arrival of the social and behavioral sciences to a place 
of Influence and authority In contemporary American public 
affairs. 



/ STUDY OF THE Ft£LAT10NSHIP BETWEEN TELEVISION 
EXPOflUHE AND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION OF PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN Order No. 7917784 



Av^, gKLNOW. Gary W. 
1 43pp. 



Ph.D. Michigan State University, 1978. 



This research focused oivthe relattonshlp between' tele- 
vision viewing and language development of pre-school chlN 
.dren. also considered relationships between language de- 
velopment and maternal factors, then language development 
and sibling variables. 

In the first series of analyses, child language ability was 
correlated with total television viewing time and then with five 
subcategories of program typ^s. The next series considered 
language ability In t^rms of a composite exposure- language 
level Index wKlch represented pregram exposure weighted by 
language sophistication modeled by television programs. 

Language abllltyv^otal television viewing and viewing of pro- 
grams by category were then considerecPln terms of the 
mother's education level. , Finally, there wm an analysis of 
two elements oj[ Zajonc's'Confluence Model which predicted 
relationships between (I) sibling number and language ability 
and (2) birth order and language ability. 

Language sainplcn^were collected according to clinical 
procedures outlined by i\\e Developmental Sentence Scoring 
Analysis for 93 children ages three years and five months to 
five years and eleven nionths. In addition to language samples, 
data on television viewing paHems of subjects were collected 
from logbooks malntalne^/for a one week period by parents. 
Demographic Information was also obtained. Scripts of fre- 
quently viewed programs were then ansdyiced according to De- 
velopmental Sentence Scoring procedures. 

th# analysis revealed a relationship between television 
vtewlng.and language development for this sampl^. Viewing 
time across all program types was negatively related with 
language ability and this negative relationship was strongest 
for cartoens and family drama programs. Using the exposure- 
langMage level index, it was discovered that children who 
vlewad a greater number of hours of language-sophisticated 
ahowt tended to score higher on the language assessment In- 
strument. Those who viewed a greater number of language- 
poor showf tended to score lower on language measures. 



. ( 

Mother*s education lg?gl wag positively related to the 
child's language ability^ aa eoolollnguistlc theory predicts. 
Mother's education level was alao positively related to the 
language sophistication of programs viewsd by children. 
Partlalling out mother's education reduces, but does not ellm* 
Inate, the correlation t>etween language ability and television 
viewing. 

Finally, language ability was substituted for standard in- 
telligence measures used in previous research on tlie Con- 
fluence Model, and the analyij^s supported two proposi- 
tions: as the number ot children U\ a family increased, the 
child's language ability tended to decline. Similarly, language 
ability scores tended to decline with birth order of a child. 



ERIC 



COMPARATIVE ADVERTISING: A DETERMINATION OF 
EFFECTS Order m), 79177W 

<) 

STACK, Rol)ert Thomtis, Ph,D. Michigan Stale University. 
1978. 122pp. 

Until recently, advcrlising which coivlalned explicit verbal 
and/or visual identification of competitors was discouraged 
t^J^cugh various industry aj)d media codes and by a common 
afprehension that naming competitors or mentioning opposing 
claims served only to prompte the competition and to weaken 

\ one's own claims. With Increased usage and greater expUolt- 
iless in naming competitors and making clear, by means of 
compiirison, the specific differences between brands, has come, 
a debate over the legal and ethical aspects of comparative ad* 

, vertising; howeverc, little attention has been devoted to sys- 
tematically examining the effects of comparhtlve advertising. 
This study attempts to answei" some questions of comparative 
advertising effectiveness confronting business strategists and 
public policy nuikers. It attempts to determine whether there 
-are any significant differential effects achieved by a compara- 
tive versus a more traditional approach to advertising. 

Hypotheses were developed for six research dimensions: 
interest level, believability, informational value, sponsor, |flen- ' 
tification, composition of the evoked set, and statement of 
chJIce criteria. A conceptual framework, which recognises 
the interaction of comparative and message sidedness compo- 
lients, was used to examine variations In advertising format 
for each research dimension. 

Four experimental television advertisements, for an exist- 
ing brand of digital watch, were prepared to represent four 
treatment conditions: exposure to a one-sided non-compara- 
tive advertisement, exposure* to a one-sided comparative 
advertisement, ex|)osure to a two-sided non -comparative ad - ^ 
vertlsement, or exposure to a two-sided comparative adver-^ 
tisement. The only element of difference between tlM|^four 

experimental advertlsejments was the format In which the brand 
claims were presented; twp-slded advertisements disclaimed 
superiority on some produfA features and comparative adver- 
tisements identified competitor brands. 

To minimize thf pbssibility of subjects having a predomi- 
nantly evaluative Response set, such as has been the case where 
nothing but the adVertts9ment was presented for their evalua- 
tion, the experimental advertisements were edited into a syn- 
dicated television program and a post test - only methodology 
was employed. Alter viewing the television program, the 1|9 
subjects completed a questionnaire consisting of 16 multiple 
choice and Llkert-type questions. The data generated by the 
experiment was subjected to the Kolmogorov-Smlrnov two- 
sample test« 0 ^ 

In analyzing the data It was found that comparative advar- 
tlfements consistently recel'ted significantly better interfat 
leVel, beHievabijiity, an^l informational value ratings than their 
non-comparative counterparts, with one-sided treatment show- 
ing the most conspicuous differences. No significant differ - 
^ences were found, however, between the interest level, be- 
lievability, and Informational value ratings of one-sided and 
two-sided comparative advertisements. 




^ M apiMirmt r«i|(iitloii «f tto Mm h#U by many advtr - 
ttllMt practlUoiMira, Qmi HtwMrt mmt b«comt oonfugtd by 
•o«gMitly« advert IMmMttf uM attrtbutt tht aponaor'a pu- 
ftrlortty olalma to cm oIUmi mm^d branda, ability of tht 
"^•war to corractly tdtntify tha aponaor of tha advarttaamant 
^ not aiynlflcantly affactad by varlatlona In maaaafa aldad* 
\ or coniparatlvanaaa. 
Conparatlva advartlaamanta dtd atgntftcamly InHuanca tha 
vlawar'a Idantlflcatlon of nuijor oompatlng branda. whlla tha 
■Maaaca aldadnaaa and brand ownarahtp componanta aichlMtad 
llHla or no affact on tha Incldanca of namad branda In tha com- 
poattlon of tha avpkad afta of vlawara. Similarly, cholca crl- 
l#rla tor digital watchaa wara not alfcnlflcantly altarad by 
ahanfoa In advartlaing format or brand ownarahip. 

Making ap^olflc brand attrlbuta clalma, via oomparlaon 
with namad and racognUably praaantad compatltora, provad 
to ba a rlabla tachnlqua for Improving tha l^taraat laval, ba- 
Uavablllty, and[ Informational valua ratlnga of a particular iwo- 
motional maaaaga< Evaluating comparatlva advartlaing af- 
factlvanaaa la. howavar, a complex laaue and much ramatna 
tOba laarnad about tha condlUona^of comparative advartlaing 
aff^tlvanaaa; a number of future reaaarch auggefitlons are 
tachidad In the at&dy, ^ 



A 8UIIVEY OF RELIGIOUS TELEVBION BROADCASTING 
W THINGS ANGELES METROPOLITAN AREA AND' PRO- 
POSALS FOR CHANGE: NEW STRATEGIES FOR MAINLINE 
CHUnCHES Order No. 7919930 

tTECL, WlUlani Edward, D.MIn, School of Theology at Qare- 
mont, 1979. aiSpp. ' 

Thia project haa been ciirrled on under the ausplcea of the 
Oootor ol MInlatry Program at the School of Theology at Clare- 
BftOnt, California. Tha project summarizes findings and pro- 
poaala carried out over a two«nd one-half year period, during 
vMeh time the author aerved aa Director of Communications 
for the Pacific and Southwest Conference of the United Meth- 
odiat Church. 

There are four major thruata to the project. 

* Proirani monitoring a nd anajlyala . During the course 
ol the project the author monitored Vjiost of the rfllgleus tele- 
vision programa broadcast In the Loa Angelea area. Typical 
programa are reviewed and critiqued from the standpoint of 
contemporary theology In mainline denomlnatlona. 

Evaluation of exialing broadcast strategiea by the South - 
arn California Council of Churchea. At the begiiming of the 
project, the Council and Ita member denpminations were rep- 
raaantadby a council- related, but Independent corporation, Re- 
ligion -in- Madia (RIM), aa broker for public tf^rvice time and 
rapreaanUtifa to the media Industry, The deterioration and 
eventual diaaolullon oi relatlonahlpa between the conciliar de- 
Mmtnallona and RIM are traced, and efforts to avoid the break 
l)a tha ralattonshlp ara daacribed. 

™' Pfcrlptlon of the proc ess 1^ whicl^ a new media coall- 
Kim waa created/ The development of a new media strategy by 
tkt aRaiallna denomlnatlona of Loa Angelea la traced, and the 
araalla« ol a new media cohaortlum (ECUMEDIA) la outlined. 
lacliMM are working documenta which were crucial tq tha for- 
iMttoa af tha new agency. New communlcatlona priorities have 
raaattlly emerged among the mainline denomlnatlona, and their 
^""'^fL^ 'utura medln atrategiea la auggeated, along with a 
lhaolegleal rationale for future relatlonahlpa between the church 
aad Hm broadcaat industry. 

IV. Maw proarammint prop^aala . Models for future tWlevI* 

* ^ ^ — ' — - it 



I by tht mainline danominatlona^ar* outllntd in 
*tf«Ma«nta' for thr** ntw programa. Thaaa trtatmanU td- 
ahortcomlnfa ot currant programming and aaak to 
hiilM M lha currant prloritiaa of tha mainllna churchaa. 
^&i»l«f tlw parlod ol thia raaaarch, a numbar of unaxpactad 
mtm problama hftva aurlkcad. Tha propoaala contalnad 
■iftw «rt afTorta to aiqpand and Improva thia currant impact 
•f ^ Mlnllna danomlnatlona through tha talavlalon brpadcaat 



Propoaala for raio«uralRf tte «rfatlva eommunlty ahoultl . 
«ttar now fnalghta from tiM elmreh In prima -tima programnlnf. 
Iteaouroing can provlda groatar vlalbtltty for tha concama of 
4 Mm etatrtlMa. 

FropOMls tot moattertrtt «* proffMun eontant and managa- ' 

mant practlcaawlll raflact community concama which traaharM 
with many eltlaana' groupa In Um Angalaa and throughout tSf^ 
irfhlTndu'Iiry"*'^''***" «»»«r«haa' commltmanta 

clar^N'?^*M.'?u"*T progr.hia ahould halp to 
ctorify the identity of the mainline churchea and interpret thalr 
concerna to tha larger community. New programming which ra- 
necta more accurately who we are and where we are could rain- 
force our teaching and preaching and beTMTmulua for evanaal- 
iam and outreach, »"n«»i 

If the acope of the pi-ojec't ia large, the methodology haa been 
quite peraonal. 

The author viewed, analysed and reviewed countleaa houra 
of talevlaion broadcaata. ^ . 

The organisational material deala with the reaulta of two 
yaara of meetinga with othera who had denominational commu- 
nicationa raaponaibilitiea, ae well ae the Boafd of Directora of 
WM and communications officers of several^ major denomlna- 

The development of ideas for new programming ia baaad oil 
interviews with radio and television executives, as well aa auc- 
eeasful writers, producera and directora. 

The final philosophical and theological atatementa areUwaad 
on comments and auggeations by aeveral leading theologiana 
as well as more than twenty yeara e)(perience as a media- 
watcher and a minister of the United Met^odiat Church 



RACE. PUBLIC OPINION, AND PRINT MEDIA COVERAGE 

Order No. 7914259 

STROMAN, Carolyn Alma, Ph.D. Syracuse University 1978 
156pp. .7 1 . 

In this research, considerable attention was focused on the 
, associations bety;een black public opinion and white public 
opinion, and black editorial coverage and white editorial cover- 
I'Hi. . """J"": however, was on the relationship between 
public opinion (black and white) and print litedia coverage as 
Indexed In the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literatur e 

Agenda -setting research asserts that, media coverage of 
laaues Inauences public opinion regarding these Issues Data 

P"''"'^ °»""'°" surveys, the Readers' Guide 

and black and white newspjiper editorials, -and examined for 

evidence that public opinion regarding selected Issues varied 
M print media coverage of these Issues varied. 

A major purpose of this study was to determine If support 
for an agenda -setting effect of editorials would surface. Tha 
reaults of this study, indicate that. In general, editorials do not 
have .an agenda -setting Influence, 

Mixed support for an agenda -setting influence by general 
print media coverage, as measured by Readers' G uide coverage 
waa found. That Is, the agenda -setting hypothesis holds only ' 
for short term Issues. In this respect, the Impact of the print 
media Js similar for both black public opinion and white public 
opinion. 

The assertion that the enjphasls of the media becomes the 
emphasis of the public was not generally substantiated In thia 
atudy. Blacks, (n particular, appitar to have thalr laaue priori - 
tlea determined by aomething other than print media coverage. 

On the baala of tHe <laU gathered, two oonelualona aaam 
wail^tittd. Firat, the length of time an laaua haa bean mS- 

11^ * '••JMIonship between 

public opinion and print media coverage. Secondly racTaS 

tlSIIb'Sllr'^ t»T 0« *hla riiatlonshS 

though thia effect ia not as i^ronounced aa length of time that 
•h laaue haa been mentioned. Thua, the atudy concludea that 
ttaae three variable, (race, issue sallenca. and length" tim. ' 
ILlVh in^hla^.ra.'"*""""*'^ .ignificance forttur. T • 



TIW MI8TORY or PimUC TtUeVBION IN THE STATE 
or UTAH Ordt^- No, 79t9i«H!l 

TAMtoX, Norman CarlyU, Ph.D. Th# UnlH<»ritty of Utah, 
ftlOpp. Chairman: Robort K. Av«ry 

ThU itudy tracts th# d«v«lopm«nt nonconimartcal teU- 
iptvton wtthtn tht Stat* ot Utah froih January, 1950, until July, 
Ttia investigation datalls how noncocnmsrclal television 
^•^•iQped In the sparsely settled State of Utah, emphasUlnK 
the ehronology of major events and the primary }>artlclpants 
who contributed to this development. 

InMM €00|>eratlve effort for the derelopnient of Utah's sin* 
gle VHF noncommercial television Channel did occur. These 
•fforte resulted In legislative action ^creating a State Television 
Commleslon^ A subsequent veto of this enacting legislation by 
the Ckyvtmor dramatically* altered this cooperative effort. 

F\c4lowlng the veto, Utah gave rise to the development oi 
five noncommercial television stations (more on-alr-statlon 
capability per' capita than any other state In the union). Although 
rivalries among contending agencies qr Institutions for a ^single 
channel reservation were not uncommon In many areas of the 
country, the^ Intensity and resultant effect make the Utah situ- 
ation unique. Environmental factors not common to(ojHfter re- 
gions of the United States, coupled with dominant ptorimnalltles, 
played a slgnlfi<^nt role In establishing the dlrectloii antt enji- 
phasis which nuTWomnrerclal television followed In Utah. 



AN IhfVKSTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION VIEWING HABITS AND THEIR 
Bi^HAVIORS IN UNSTRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 

Ordtir No. 7916094 

WALTHER, A. Rv|fh. Ph D. Southern IIHnola Univorslly at 
Carbondale, 1979 llSpp M;iJ6r Professor: Dr. Nnncy L. 
Qulsenberry , 

Purpoee 

The purpose of this ,study was to e.vploro (ho rOlullon»hlp of 
viewing IttlevL^lon proKrains ^\{\\ the do.slrablo and Inappro- 
priate behaviors ob.scrved in kimlorgarton chiUlron fn unstruc- 
tured aclivillcs \\\ the rlansroom ainl on the playground. 

The population sitmple for this study/Vncluded 51 kinder- 
garten chifdren of Cauca8l;ui dei^cent fjiose students ropre- 
sehtod « variety of socio-economic levels, occupations, ainl 
family tmckgrounds Each student atteiKled kindergarten for 
two ar^l one-half hours five days per week. 

Proc^ures ^ 

This study assessed the broad range of behaviors of two " 
groups of kindergarten children and correlated these fiiKllngs 
with the variables of social position, sex of the child, number 
of hours of television viewing, and the Interaction of television 
viewing and the sex of the child. Parents of the 51 children in 
this ptudy were interviewed to determine the number of hours 
that their child vle>jfed television per week. The interview also 
yielded Information regarding the occut^ation and educational 
status of the head -of -the -household. Each child was observed 
In unetructured activities In the classrootfi and on tne play- 
ground for a totarof one hour. Behaviors were recorded every 
10 seconds of a two minute o|)aerva^ional perl6d. A total of 
3W behtviors were recorded for each child. » 



Analysis of Data» 

The depoixlent variable of Inappropriate behavior was cor- 
relatml In^hle analysis using Nle*s (197&) Statistical Packaff 
for the Social 8clen<ys (SPSS) multiple rogreeslon procedure 
wltirnie four In^epeiilont variables of social |K>8lllon, sex of 
the child, hours of television viewing, and the Intersection oi 
hours of television viewing aiKl sex of the child. An analysis 
of variability for the Inappropriate behaviors was applied ta 
thd data to aacertaln'the relationship of sex 6f the child and 
television viewing on the behaviors of two groups of klixler^ 
garten children during unstructured activities after adjusting 
for the effects of the parentis* nH)c I al posltloh. A series of 
multiple regression .analyses provided the basis for partition- 
ing the vai;iunce of the dependent variable. Inappropriate l>e'- 
havlor among the covarlate, social )>ositlon of the parents, 
and the other independent variables of sex of the child, hours 
of television vie\^lng, and the Interaction of hours of television 
vlewli^{ and the sex of the child, uikI the residual factors unac- 
couiUed^fop* in this sample of kliKlorgarteii children. An F test 
was used[,to determine the F ratio to test the slgnlhcance of 
the thr^e hypotheses deflnM for this study, 

suits 

The findings Indicated that the 51 children watched an av- . 

era^e of 38.10 hours of television per week. 

A slgnlfhcnnt negative correlation was fouiKl between the 
frequency of inajipropriate t>ehaviors in unstructured activities 
and the total amount of time spent viewing television. The 
total amount of time spent viewing television ^Id not adversely 
affect the number of Inappropriate behaviors; the children who 
were heav^ viewers displayed few-lnapproprlate t>ehavlors In 
the school setting. Jhe research further revealed that chil- 
dren who watched large ai'nounts of television al»o displayed 
many desirable behaviors In unstructured activities. 

There was no significant relationship between the frequency 
of Inappropriate behavlOrs and the sex of the child. There was 
no significant relationship t>et ween the frequency of Inappro- 
priate behaviors aixl the Interaction of the total hours of tele- 
vision viewing and sex by Interaction after adjusting for social 
position. 

Conclusions 

The results of this research suggest that the average num- 
ber of hours of television viewing Is now higher than it has 
been in the past. This study further suggests that children 
who are heavy viewers of television do not exhibit great amounts 
of Inappropriate behaviors In unstructured activities. It was 
further concluded that Spending much time viewing television 
does not Inhibit the display of desirable behaviors. 



A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE ROLES OF WOMEN IN 
A LOCAL MEDIA INDUSTRY Order No. 7913939 

WATT, Marjlyn Stahlka, Ph.D. SUte University of New Yortt 
at Buffalo, 1979. 319pp. 

Many studies point to the influence of electronic media In 
determining the roles and interactions of human beings. The 
proportionate lack of yomen In decision-making positions In 
the media profession could conceivably have hindered pro- 
gramming declaloi^s and deprived the public of ft more plural- 
istic view, Non^dlscrlmlnatory employment Is a goal of the 
Federal Communications Commission which is (he communl- 
^ cation federal regulatory agency. It uses ai/annuM employ* 
mtttt rdport, FCC Form 395, tp obtain an etrtrtoynent prolUe 
ol the broadcast industry. Form 395 has been considered the 
cMise of the lack of success of pluralistic employment, its 
rolf definition m4 occupational categories are unclear and. 
limited and Its Instructions create possibility for error An 



, Itt MMssmtM pt <M ptifMilqikal tituJition of mtdla 
mmm oouM Indlealt Art^klMi In vMeli mort tff«cji4v« 
MrtpymMt ol womf»> Mm eMM bn M<(oinpUth«<l. Th« 
fmpllitis oC this ttudy hM bt«n plM«(l upon th# aan^inintnta, 
•^HrttnoM Mtd ptrctpUont oT/ntdU womtn regardlnf thtir 
rolM In a local Industry. Th« profilt which emtrv^d from 
Mm lAidy in Buffalo^ Ntw York, In Auguat/ MU, rtveaia nohna 
whtok am uaabU aa modala for ot|i«r atudUa. 

Tli# pr#Mnt atudy utIUata tha four uppar oatagorlaa of 
rom 395 which ar« oonaidarad daclalon*maliinf by tha FCC. 

variabUa ol madia amploymant wara conatructad from 
Uttjr^^a short antwar qusationa which wara daacriptlva of tha ' 
MMUH amploymant altuation. Tha variablaa which wara axam* 
tnad War#t (1) amployiftant hiatory, (2) damo«raphic back- 
ground, (3) raaaona for amploymant^ (4) algnlficanca of loca<^^ 
tioii» <9) raaponaf to company policiaa, (6) parcaption of power, 
(7) approval of othera» (B) perctption of aanaa of worth to tha 
company, (9) madia consumption and (10) influanca of madia 
.ataraotyp^ia. It was tha data from tha clarical category that 
avidancad rojla conlViaion and inappropriate job titlea. The 
oftici|al and Manager catago try data reported inflated titl^^a, ^ 
ialairy far below atandard and a lack of meaningful decision- 
making power. Role ccnfusloi^ and dissatisfaction wl(h lack of 
in-service training were significant evidences from the profes- 
sional category. Technical and sales personnel showed a posi- 
tive pattern of agreement with the Importance of location re- 
lated to hiring and promotion. Women employed in media 
perceive themseives as being skilled, unappreciated by their 
employers, employed because of financial neceaalty and under- 
paid. 

It waa in three opan-endtd queations that the 121 volunteera 
from am^ig the 211 women employed in media in Buffalo de- 
tailed more of their concema. 

A second part of the questionnaire-interview schedule 
made provialon for more detailed answers from the partici- 
pants and encourage^ them to agree to an Interview with these 
questiona as the interview schedule. Their views were more 
relAlad to negative rather than positive perceptions of their 
ennployment. ' . 

Nineteen personal Interviews yielded a wealth of * impres- 
sions* on the roles played by women employed In media. 

The profile of the professional roles of women employed 
In electronic media La usable as a model for further study 
related to the employment of women in media. 



TELEVISION ADVERtlSINQ TO CHILDREN: EXPOSURE 
EFFECTS AND PARK^T^ INFLUENCE 

Order N(^ 7918Mi 

WIMAN, Alan Ruaaall, D.B.A. The Unlveralty of Tennessee, 
im. 204pp. Major Ptofeasort Gerald E. Hllla 

M%h}f wrltara have impll^ a relatlonahip between chil- 
dren's e^ipoei^e tp telerlslon advertising and a variety of out - 
c«mea, but most of thea» have not bfen adequately demon - 
atrated. At tha same tli(ne, consumerlsta h|ivf Implored parents 
to exert influence on the quantity and quality of television view- 
ing by their children, asiiuming a beneficial result. Accord- 
ingly, this research has iwo major objectives. The first Is to 
axplore whether or not elcpoaure to television advertising Is 
fflalad to certain cognltlU; attltudinal, and behavioral varl- 
ablM. The second objective Is to determine the Importance, 
If any. of parental influence in mediating thesn effects. In this 
rtfard, parental Influencij through (1) parent -child Interac- 
tteilp «nd (2) structural cbntrol of the viewing environment Is 
altpatl^ Inttrtst. I 

Dlita tor this research Ws ganerated through personal In- 
(trttfws with children and their mothers In the subjects ' homep. 
A prwedure of dual Interviewing was utilised whereby child 



aad parent responses van raso r dtd simultaneously by twp 
Interviewers In differeal ihmnm, tUmlnatlntf any opportunity 
for Interaction and fafkiaMlag of oat subject by the other« Tke 
three primary Independanft variables measured Include the mini- 
ber of hours of children's progranimlng viewed weekly by the 
^hild Ctupoaura^, the frequency of parent-child Interaetlaa 
on the aubjaot of TV advertlaing (•Interaction^), and the Ite- 
q^ency of control actions by the mother ('control'). Th# da* 
pendent varlablea Included the ohlld^ misunderstanding of the 
concept anfl purpose of commeroUls ("cognition'), recall .of 
advertised brandi {•r^Jcall*), attltudt toward TV advartlalag 
(*atUtude'),and frequency bi purchase requests for products 
and services ('purclM»e requegti'). The sample consistad of 
112 third and fourth grade children and their mothers. 

A statistical analysis of the data employed the use of t^ 
tests, correlational analysis, and regression analysis^ The 
findings can be summarised as follows: 

1. Cognition was not found to be related to exposure or in- 
teraction. It was, howeVer, correlated positively with 
the ohild^s age, his/her attention level during the view- 
ing of commercials (as, compared with that during pro- 
grammbig), parental control, and recall of advertised 
products. 

2. Recall was nof found to be related to exposure or con- 
trol. However, It was' found to correlate poaltlvely with 
cognition and negatively with attitude toward TV adver- 
tising. 

3. Attitude waa not found to be related to exposure, but 
correlated negatively with control. Th4 child's atti- 
tude generally correlated with that of his mother, biit 
the magnitude o^ the difference between them was posi- 
tively correlated with the amount of parent -child Inter- 
action. The child's attitude correj^ted^gatlvely with 
grade level and with recall. ^Finally, males' attitudes 
were more negative than tiiose of females. 

^ 4. Children's purchase requests were found to be posi- 
tively related to exposure, parent -child Interaction, and 
parental exposure to television. A negative relationship 
was found between purchase requests and the numl>er of 
older siblings present In the household. Parental con- 
trol was not found to influence the fi^uency of purchase 
requests. 

This study presents strong evidence to support the claims 
of parents and consumerlsts that television advertising stlnai- 
lates requests by children for products and services. It alao 
Indicates that pfurents who create more opportunities for such 
requests to occur by Interacting more frequently with thalr 
children do Indeed receive more requeata. The findlnga can 
also be Interpreted to ahow that parenta have mwe Influence 
In the formation of their children's attltudea toward TV eoin« 
merclala.than the amount of commerclala to which tha child 
Is exposed. Finally , cognition and recall appear to be a^ftmc- 
tlon of variables not measured In this study. A multltuda of 
opportunities remain for the exploration of additional varl* 
ables and the processes In which they operate. 
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your request to: , 
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• 300 North Zeeb Road 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 

or by telephoning (tolirfree) X-800-521-30A2 
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